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From the Editor 


LL music teachers in this country 
+Amust join together in the one na- 
tional association that can be to the 
music teaching profession what the 
American Medical Association is to 
the medical profession. 
even one music teacher tries to go it 
alone, no national association will 
have the strength it needs to assist 
and protect all music teachers, 

Many reasons and arguments in 


As long as 


favor of a strong, national associa- 
tion can be given, but they can be 
summarized under two general head- 
ings: professionalization, and_ self- 
aggrandizement. 

How will membership in a strong. 
national association help one be- 
come “professional”? Mere card- 
carrying membership will not do it, 
but active participation through at- 
tending meetings, assuming responsi- 
bilities, and working for the better- 
ment of the association will con- 
tribute to the increasing of one’s 
professionalism. 

Consider other professional work- 
ers. Without strong professional as- 
sociations the doctors and lawyers 
certainly would not be where they 
are today. The fact that they must 
belong to and support their profes- 
sional associations is accepted by 
doctors and lawyers without question. 
They know the value of member- 
ship in their own associations. They 
occupy the position that music teach- 
ers must hope to attain in the fairly 
near future. Attainment of that 
position can come only by coopera- 
tive action, not by the puny efforts 
of scattered individuals. 

There are some who evidently be- 
lieve that music teachers must not 
be interested in self-aggrandizement. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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the things 
that money 
can’t buy 


...come into your home with a STEINWAY 


if 
3 
i 


ae 
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THE ELEGANT LOUIS XV—A Steinway Vertical is the only small piano with Accelerated Action, Diaphragmatic Sound- 


board and matchless golden tone. It can be delivered by your Steinway dealer for as little down as $] 7QOO Liberal terms 
Slightly higher in the West 


Most of the world’s great artists use the Steinway. A random list would 
include Myra Hess, pictured at right, and eminent players like Appleton & 
Field, Brailowsky, Fleisher, Graffman, Grainger, Leinsdorf, Paray, 

Artur Rubinstein, Stern, Van Cliburn and Bruno Walter . . . also nearly all 


of the nation’s leading orchestras, radio and television stations. 


Our booklet, “How to Choose Your Piano,” wil! be sent free if you write |_@ 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York. 
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In childhood years, so much that mat- 
ters is either learned or not learned. A 
Steinway in the home, with its glow- 
ing tone and gentle authority, teaches 
priceless lessons applied through life. 
The child learns to do by doing, and 
finds that something done is some- 
thing won. The home brightened with 
achievement like this is harmonious 
in spirit, a scene of indwelling pleas- 
ure that calms tensions and stress. 
The Steinway, in extending a family’s 
horizon, is more than a piano—it is 
a molder of lives, an investment in 


the qualities that make life living. 





The Fulfillment 


of 






Your Capabilities 


Howard Hanson 


(An address delivered by Dr. Hanson at the opening convocation 


for the acade 12C Vedr 19 54°1955s Eastman School of Music) 


—— year has for me a special 

emotional and sentimental sig- 
nificance. First, and most impor- 
tant, it marks the centennial year of 
the birth of a great American, the 
founder of the Eastman School of 
Music—a man whose contribution to 
the cause of education, of medicine. 
of science, of the arts, and especially 
of his beloved art of music, has 
added to the spiritual and material 
welfare of mankind to an extent 
which is only now beginning to be 
understood and appreciated. Second. 
it represents for me the completion 
of thirty years of service in the di- 
rection of the great school of music 
which bears his name: thirty years 
since the beginning of that period 
when I had the great privilege of 
knowing him as a friend and of try- 
ing to do what I could do to help 
him in his great dream of making 
the art of music a more important 
part of the lines of our people. You 
will, therefore, | hope, forgive us if 
the occasion is. for some of us who 
knew George Eastman. filled both 
with sentiment and nostalgia. 

I have heard that. in the direction 
of a school of music, the first thirty 
years are the hardest! And yet I 
can testify that the years have been 
as happy as they have been strenu- 
ous, years filled with the opportunity 
of working with good friends and col- 
leagues. Even more exciting has been 
the opportunity of seeing literally 
thousands of talented young musi- 
cians pass through these halls and 
out into the world to carry on the 
task to which we are all dedicated 
and for which this institution was 
founded. 


Howard Hanson is Director of the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 






On an occasion such as this | feel 
that I should say something quite 
important, quite original, perhaps 
even exciting. And yet I find my- 
self writing a kind of thirtieth varia- 
tion on a theme which seems very 
old and very familiar. 
time our alumni have been kind 


From time to 


enough to write and tell me_ that 
something that I have said in one of 
these talks—I almost said sermons- 

had helped them in some time of 
stress in their lives. 
me more than I could possibly ex- 
press to you. And yet I feel quite 
inadequate to the task, for what | 
have to say is pretty home-spun stuff. 
without roulades or cadenzas. If it 
has any validity it is only because it 
springs from a certain amount of ex- 
perience both with people and with 
music, experience with people mixed 


This pleases 


up with music, and music mixed 
with people, and a deep and honest 
conviction of the importance of one 
to the other and the abiding and 
eternal values of both. 
Talent 

You would probably 
to speak first of talent, but I shall not. 
I am sure that it must be wonderful 
to be talented and I shall assume 
that you all have talents to assure 
you the possibility of making your 
own personal and special contribu- 
tion both to art and to life. About 
the gifts with which God has en- 
dowed you | have no great worry. 
since it has been my experience that 
very few of us ever use to capacity 
the gifts which have been given to 
us. Also, and I believe that this is 
of some importance, life seems to be 
something like a pinball machine. 
and we go speedily—or bounce about 


expect me 


—on our way until we find the par- 
ticular direction which we are to 
travel, 

Unless fate plays very 
tricks on us we are not likely to he 


strange 


called upon to make our contribu- 
tion to society in ways for which 
we are totally unsuited in terms of 
our talents, education and environ- 
ment. If my own life were to be 
judged a failure unless I became a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, my situation would be 
rather desperate. I am sure that you 
will all regard this as a very clear 
example—although | weuld like you 
to understand that I have sung on 
the Metropolitan Opera Stage. and 
during the regular season! My col- 
leagues in that performance were 
those other two eminent operatic 
artists, Richard Crooks and Lawrence 
Tibbett. Perhaps I should add, for 
Mr. Huehn’s benefit the one addi- 
tional detail, that the singing took 
place after the audience had gone 
home! 

I think that this illustrates my 
point. Those of you who have no in- 
lerest in, nor aptitude for, composi- 
tion will probably never have to meet 
the challenge to try to create a 
great new symphony or opera. But 
to each of you will come the chal- 
lenge to achieve in those areas of 
activity in which you have talent 
and preparation and in which society 
has the right to expect from you a 
significant contribution. 

Now what are the qualities of 
mind and character which make most 
likely the realization of your talents 
and the fulfillment of your capabili- 
ties? I like the phrase “fulfillment 


of your capabilities” better than the 
word “success” since this word has 
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assumed a variety of meanings. For 
it is quite possible for a man to be a 
success to the world and a failure be- 
fore the judgment bar of his own 
soul. 

High in the category of virtues 
which make self-fulfillment possible 
I would place the quality of enthusi- 
asm. There was a period, particu- 
larly in the roaring twenties when 
it was fashionable to be what my 
wife and I call “blaze,” in our im- 
peccable French. The mode was 
sophistication and cynicism. To be 
enthusiastic was juvenile, to be de- 
voted to an ideal or a purpose was 
a sign of immaturity. This was the 
decade of the literary muckraker 
and debunker. George Washington 
was described not as a great states- 
man, soldier and patriot but merely 
as a man who drank too much. Lin- 
coln was not a great humanitarian 
but a boorish small town politician 
who sometimes told coarse stories. 


Enthusiasm 


made 
some contribution, although I have 
my own great doubts. Of one thing. 
however. | am sure. | have never 
met a great man who was not en- 
thusiastic. He might possibly even 
be a cynic in every other relation- 
ship. but not in regard to his own 
work. I met some years ago a young 
conductor of very considerable tal- 
ent who informed me that there were 
only a half dozen compositions that 
he really wanted to conduct. Per- 
haps he was “drawing a long bow” 
and his sense of humor was too re- 
fined for me to understand, but I am 
watching his career with great in- 
terest. You have all heard of the 
man who became a butcher because 
he loved animals, but he was. I am 
sure, the great exception. 

A few days ago I had a letter from 
an alumnus telling me that he still 
remembered a convocation talk of 
many years ago when I told the stu- 
dents that they should not choose a 
career in music unless they felt com- 
pelled within themselves to do so. 
This young man stayed in, both hap- 
pily and successfully, | am glad to 
say, but he thought that the advice 
was good. This is probably equally 
true of the professions of the law, 
certainly of medicine, and perhaps of 
all of them. I know it is true of 
music, for art is a jealous and de- 
manding master, greatly rewarding 


Perhaps that philosophy 
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to those who are faithful but not al- 
ways, nor necessarily, rewarding in 
those things which the world counts 
as “success.” 

So, if you have enthusiasm, by all 
that is high and holy, keep it! It is 
a gift beyond price. 

The second necessity in self-fulfill- 
ment is something closely allied with 
enthusiasm, the belief in the impor- 
tance of the task which you have set 
for yourself. I do not know how im- 
portant you regard a football game, 
nor how important it really is for 
Rochester to beat Hobart. I do know, 
however, that if the players went into 
the game feeling that it was of no 
importance the game might as well 
be called off. Try to imagine a game 
where a player has the ball, and a 
clear field to the goal line, but in- 
stead of running he hands the ball 
to the nearest player on either team 
and says, “You run with it, I’m not 
interested—and besides I’m tired.” 

The illustration sounds downright 
imbecilic when applied to a football 
game, and yet I have seen students 
who have appeared to have that atti- 
tude toward the infinitely more im- 
portant task of organizing their own 
lives. You, as students, all of us as 
musicians, must have a deep and 
abiding belief in the art which we 
serve, a vision of what that art can 
bring to the lives of other men and 
women, a vision—no matter how 
vague and unformed—of the unex- 
plored and unrealized possibilities of 
an art whose potential for good has 
never even been tapped. 

Integrity 

The next quality—and.I do not 
attempt to give them in order of 
their importance—is integrity. This 
is a four syllable word which, I be- 
lieve, means honesty, reliability, de- 
votion to one’s task. It is the quality 
which makes the orchestral librarian 
stay up all night copying the miss- 
ing piccolo part because there is a 
rehearsal scheduled the next morn- 
ing. It is the piano tuner who goes 
without lunch because there is a re- 
cording session in the afternoon and 
the conductor, with his infallible ear, 
has suddenly realized that the piano 
is out of tune! It is the harpist com- 
ing an hour before the concert to be 
sure that the harp is, at least for the 
moment, in tune. It is the brass 
player coming thirty minutes before 
the concert to “warm up” his instru- 
ment. 


I have chosen these rather homely 
examples of integrity because | find 
that so many people seem to feel that 
integrity belongs only to the big, 
important, vital issues which con- 
front man, They say, in effect, “Of 
course, in any really important mat- 
ters | can always be counted on to 
do my best, but after all I was play- 
ing only assistant fourth trumpet.” 
Never forget that to him who has 
been faithful in the little things of 
life will come the opportunity of as- 
suming leadership in great responsi- 
bilities. 


Loyalty 


The next quality is symbolized by 
a word which has assumed many 
meanings through history. It is 
“loyalty.” I am, of course, old 
enough to realize that there come 
times in one’s life when one is beset 
by conflicting loyalties, and | am 
not so naive as not to realize that 
this is one of the great philosophical 
problems that has bothered thought- 
ful men through the ages. I am, 
however, using the word in its basic, 
almost primitive, sense—loyalty to 
one’s highest ideals, loyalty to the 
ideals of one’s profession, loyalty 
to one’s colleagues, to one’s teachers, 
to those in authority unless it has 
been proven beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that that loyalty is not justi- 
fied. I recall a brilliant student of 
the Eastman School who made a bril- 
liant record. We could teach him 
apparently everything but self-un- 
derstanding. Upon getting into pro- 
fessional life his career became a 
wandering from place to place, from 
position to position. His fellow 
teachers were always wrong, the ad- 
ministration which engaged him was 
always incompetent. His students 
were all untalented. dumb and unre- 
liable. And during all these years it 
apparently never occurred to him to 
look within himself and to cast out 
the beam in his own eye. 

With loyalty is allied the brother- 
virtue of discipline! Not the dis- 
cipline of the totalitarian, but the 
self-discipline and the self-imposed 
group discipline which must exist in 
a group of men and women working 
together for a common cause, No 
one should understand this better 
than a group of musicians. There 
can be only one conductor at a time 


(Continued on page 18) 











Music Teacher for 

January-February 1955 the dis- 
tinguished American teacher of 
piano, Edwin Hughes, is certainly 
justified in pointing with pride to his 
enterprise of more than thirty years 
ago when he strove for a more prac- 
tical, readable edition of Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavier. — Further- 
more, he deserves full recognition for 
pioneering such a project in_ this 
country. Perhaps, however, it would 
be unwise to claim virtual infallibil- 
ity for this or any other edition that 
originated before some of this cen- 
tury’s most significant Bach research 
was published. 

More specifically, in the Hughes 
edition textual changes or deletions 
do occur rather frequently: the edi- 
torial markings do often run coun- 
ter to a later and better understand- 
ing of Baroque performance prac- 
tices: and the title of the collection 
does reappear incorrectly. I doubt 
that the Editor of American Music 


N American 


Teacher can allow enough more space 
to this problem, interesting as_ it 
must be to many readers, to permit 
any kind of detailed documentation 
for these reassertions of statements 
made by Mr. Mischa Meller in Amer- 
ican Music Teacher for September- 
October 1954. However, one sup- 
plementary statement in support of 
each should at least indicate the na- 
ture of the arguments. 

For example. with regard to tex- 
tual changes, the Hughes edition de- 
letes nearly all of the suggested orna- 
ments in Prelude IV, Part 1. It is 
true that Bischoff puts these in small 
type and raises questions as to their 
authenticity. But Hughes’ failure 
even to mention the ornaments gives 
his patrons no choice. Present-day 
performers (Landowska and Tureck, 
for example) have generally preferred 
to incorporate them on_ stylistic 


William S. Newman is Associate Professor of Music, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Further on the Hughes 


Edition of Bach 


William S. Newman 


grounds. Recent studies on impro- 


vised ornamentation in Bach’s mu- 
sic has tended to confirm the appro- 
priateness of such ornaments regard- 
less of whether they can be found in 
Bach’s handwriting. (For instance, 
see Putnam Aldrich’s Ornamentation 
in J. S. Bach's Organ Works, pp. 13- 


14.) 


Ornaments 


In this same connection, Hughes’ 
editorial handling of the ornaments, 
whether in the text or his footnotes, 
no longer passes muster in frequent 
instances. Typical is the familiar 
misunderstanding of the wavy line, 
which, of course, is synonymous for 
“tr.” and the other signs that Bach 
used without differentiation for the 
trill, In his Preface, page vii, 
Hughes still added an example of the 
“inverted mordent” to the realiza- 
tions for the wavy line that he had 
taken from Bischoff. Very rarely 
this solution does serve best for the 
trill, but only very 
fairly 
scale and in certain fugue subjects 
such as that in the Toccata of Par- 
tita V1). No contemporary source 
would justify its use, for instance, in 
measures 3 or 36 of Prelude VIII, 
Part I. That Hughes did not quite 
identify the wavy line with the trill 
is confirmed by the fact that some, 
but only some times he changes this 


rarely (chiefly 


during a rapid descending 


sign to “tr.” (as in measure 29 of 
the same Prelude) or to something 
else (as in the slide he substitutes 
in measure 13 of Fugue III, Part 
1). To cite this typical shortcoming 
is not mere hairsplitting. The under- 
standing of Bach’s ornaments is, of 
course, of vital importance to the 
expressive force of his music. 
Finally, the title Well-Tempered 
Clavier can hardly be dismissed as 
a stylish new affectation. It is 
unanimously endorsed by present-day 





scholars. 


See, for example, the de- 


liberate and unequivocal refutations 
of “Well-Tempered Clavichord” in 
Apel’s Harvard Dictionary (p. 390) ; 
in the new, Fifth Edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary (Il, p. 340 and IX, pp. 
252-253): in Herman Keller's Die 
Alavierwerke Bachs (pp. 126-127); 
in William J. Mitchell's The Teach- 
ing Pieces of J. S. Bach and W, Mo- 
zart (p. 3): and in The Bach Reader 
by David and Mendel (pp. 85, 164, 
and 311). Although Forkel’s sec- 
ond-hand statements, published fifty- 
two years after Bach’s death, have 
often Bach may 
very well have had a special fond- 
ness for the clavichord. But noth- 
ing can be found to show that he 
delimited his use of the word clavier 
“Clavier” in his 


been questioned. 


to this instrument. 
Clavier Ubung comprehends at least 
harpsichord and organ, and perhaps 
clavichord by intention, J. A. 
Scheibe. close friend, called Bach’s 
Italian Concerto for harpsichord a 
“celavier concerto” in 1739 (The 
Bach Reader, p. 234). J. G. Wal- 
ther. another close friend of Bach. 
very clearly defined “clavier” as the 
generic term for all keyboard in- 
struments in 1732 (Musikalisches 
Lexikon, p. 169), Such circumstan- 
tial evidences can be cited by the 
score, 

If Mr. Hughes chooses not to ac- 
cept the positive conclusions of two 
of our foremost Bach scholars. 
David and Mendel (whom he quotes 
anonymously), then he may refer to 
two books that have explored the 
whole question in great detail on the 
bases of first-hand evidence. more re- 
cent scholarship, and stylistic traits 
in the music itself—Der V ortrag alter 
Klaviermusik by Erwin Bodky (pp. 
29-67 and 98-112) and Die deutsche 
Clavichordkunst des 18. Jahrhun- 


derts by Cornelia Auerbach (pp. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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A New Approach to the Problems of Piano Teaching 


















Ada Richter is one 
of the foremost piano 
pedagogues of our time. 
She has been respon- 
sible for many progres- 
sive developments in 
the field of piano teach- 
ing. Her published ‘ 
works constitute an im- Effective and 
posing list of original 


compositions, teaching Entertaining 


Casy 


books and simplified ar- 
rangements of popular for the STUDENT 
melodies. 

“This method is aimed at the pupil. The books are his; Clear 

they are prepared at his level and, in earlier volumes, iin- 

clude pictures for coloring and cut outs to paste up—occu- (Comprehensive and 


pations which carry over from his normal play pattern. 
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¢sFTYHE broad art of music has 

room for the conservative 
and the pioneer, for the novice and 
the professional, for the passive 
music-lover and the active practical 
musician.” Gustave Reese made this 
statement in a catalogue of Music in 
the Contemporary Idiom that he pre- 
pared for Carl Fischer. <A_ better 
introduction for this discussion of 
“American Piano Music in the Stu- 
dio” would be difficult to find. 

What Dr. Reese says next as a 
publisher is equally appropriate for 
us as teachers: “We feel we should 
try to serve each of these types and 
be a composite of all of them our- 
selves, including. not least — the 
pioneer type. Indeed, much con- 
temporary music is immediately at- 
tractive, and this is true not only of 
concert material but of pieces that 
aim to introduce the student to mod- 
ern idioms.” 

It is this last statement that is 
of special interest to us: “the pieces 
that aim to introduce the student to 
modern idioms.” In this connec- 
tion there are so many things to say 
that I hardly know where to begin. 

But first and foremost, I want to 
make it clear that I am not advocat- 
ing a fare of modern American music 
exclusively to any teacher or to any 
student. Let us profit by modern 
dietetics and recommend a balanced 
diet! 


Author’s Training 


[ was brought up on Burgmiiller. 
Heller, the little pieces of Bach. 
Schumann’s Album for the Young, 
Sonatinas by Kuhlau. Clementi. Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, etc., and they are still 
the classic repertory, and teachers 
still get satisfactory results out of 
using them. Many of the publishers 
have produced new collections that 
are the results of special musical 
All this is 


good solid fare and helps to develop 


archaeological diggings. 


a love in the young student for the 
later classics. We all understand. 
too, that the child has to pass through 
the baby-food stage before being 
ready for the good solid nourishment 
of the classics. 

I tried the experiment of making 
available to second grade students, 
third grade material in duet form. 
with the aim of creating a good clas- 
sical musical background before the 
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little ones are far enough along and 
able to play the pieces alone. These 
are not arrangements, or rather dis- 
arrangements, but are literal tran- 
scriptions without the change of one 
note from the original. As a veteran 
teacher | see great possibilities in 
the idea. One such set is already 
published, and another on the way. 

Practically all of the first and sec- 
ond grade material is by Americans. 
There is no problem here of bringing 
the American composer into the stu- 
dio. Literally tons of first and sec- 
ond grade music get published every 
year, | can’t tell you the figures but 
it is rather discouraging to the seri- 
ous composer who takes advanced 
compositions to the publisher to be 
told. “Now if you could just write 
some real easy teaching material. say 
first or second grade. we'd publish 
it. 


Successful Writers 


Experienced teachers know who the 
successful writers for early grades 
are: we can drop the subject here 
and now. 

The third grade is of particular 
Here it is 
that the seeds may be planted for 
an appreciation of the contemporary 


interest and importance. 


music heard in concert halls. over the 
air, and on disks. Here it is that 
the American composer can be of 
inestimable value to teachers and pu- 
pil. And here it is that the publisher 
frequently has a thankless job. 

I used to think that the publish- 
ers were to blame for the same old 
hackneyed stuff that was used year 
after year in the studios. They pub- 
lish a lot of the “same old hack- 
neyed stuff’ because they have to 
observe the rule of “supply and de- 
mand” in order to respond to the 
law of survival! But I was mistaken. 
The publishers’ catalogues reveal that 
they showed their willingness to put 
out a few works by the more serious 
American composers. But the rule 
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of supply and demand was at work 
again. Was there sufficient demand? 
And if not, why not? 

The teachers must bear the brunt 
of the blame. Now I am not allud- 
ing to the small vanguard of progres- 
sive, up-to-date teachers who are 
enthusiastic and inspiring, and have 
a curiosity about what is going on 
in the world of music, who are eager 
to hear new music in concert, and 
want to study contemporary works 
if they are pianists themselves, and 
are eager to teach it. 

As much respect as the good teach- 
ers who are plodders command, they 
would gain more from the contem- 
porary composers if they took the 
time to look into the piano music 
issued by hopeful publishers who be- 
lieve that contemporary music has 
begun to be appreciated or is just 
about to be. Just a little curios- 
ity about and a little interest in the 
educational work of our truly gift- 
ed American composers would change 
the situation noticeably. 


Questionnaire 


If a questionnaire were sent to the 
thousands of piano teachers through- 
out this country, here are a few per- 
tinent questions that might be posed: 

1. How many new pieces of music 
do you teach in a year? 

2. Are they pieces that you have 
examined and picked out your- 
self for use? 

3. Or do you rely entirely on the 
specialists in the educational 
field. however efficient they may 
be. to do your selecting for you? 
(A sort of pre-cooked fare.) 

4. Do you listen to contemporary 
music? 

5. How much of it do you like? 

6. Have you any prejudice against 
the new and unfamiliar? 

7. Do you do anything about get- 
ting over either active or pas- 
sive dislike for new and unfa- 
miliar idioms? 
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8. Do you listen to recordings of 
contemporary music? Or do you 
encourage your pupils to do so? 

9. Are you lazy, indifferent about, 

or bored with looking over new 

music? 

Do you hide behind the old ex- 

cuse: “children don’t like con- 

temporary music”? 

ll. Or do you blame it on their 
parents? (Parents are stumbling 
blocks and should be included 
in the campaign to educate the 
pupils. ) 

12. Are you dodging the issue by 
trying to persuade yourself and 
your pupils that real musician- 
ship can only be acquired 
through specializing in accepted 
classics? 

You may want to tell me that it 

is none of my business what your 

reactions are, You are right. It’s 
none of my business, but it is 
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yours! 


Teacher’s Influence 


Teachers of course influence the 
taste of their pupils to a great extent. 
But many alert teachers are aware of 
what an important place the study of 
types is taking in progressive peda- 
gogy today. (You notice I carefully 
avoid the much abused term psy- 
chology.) Far be it from me to sug- 
gest that you turn into musical psy- 
cho-analysts! But the day has passed 
when a sensitive teacher tries to force 
the same last to fit every pupil. He 
(or she) is a better shoemaker than 
to do that! 

Even though the student may have 
introvert or extravert tendencies, the 
teacher can help to train and bal- 
ance those tendencies by watching 
the musical fare. And here is where 
contemporary composers may help. 
Some children are utterly conserva- 
tive by nature and love conventional 
even trite music. Possibly because 
they have never heard anything else. 
Others are born with a curiosity 
about the unusual, the unconvention- 
al, the queer, the modern. Both types 
need a balancing of the scales, and 
judicious use of contemporary com- 
positions will help a lot. You can’t 
suddenly force new and (to them) 
queer things upon children. 

And here I must explain that I’m 
not telling you to try to foist ex- 
treme idioms or ugly music on them. 
That won’t work! I have seen sup- 
posedly modern music written for 
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children (and published too) that 
was just so ugly that I could see 
where any attempt to force a nor- 
mal, well-balanced child to play those 
pieces would make him hate music 
forever after! 

Every teacher knows that the same 
piece may not suit every student. 
One type of music may be tempera- 
mentally disturbing to one pupil, and 
another piece may meet the individ- 
ual needs better and still be con- 
temporary. 


Contemporary 


“Contemporary” does not mean 
ugly, dissonant, incomprehensible or 
non-constructive. It may, however, 
mean a different approach to old 
problems, a new stimulus to the 
teacher who has become tired of us- 
ing the same old repertory, or it 
may mean merely that the pieces 
were written by living composers, or 
by composers who have but recently 
passed away. 

And while I am defining terms, 
I might as well state that by “Amer- 
ican composers” we do not mean 
only those who were born in this 
country, but also many foreign-born 
musicians who have become nat- 
uralized citizens and have done much 
of their work here and have taught 
many of our present-day composers. 

A few years ago a young boy 
came to study theory and composi- 
tion with me, and I began in a good 
old-fashioned way to try him at ear- 
training and chord-writing and got 
nowhere. We were both discouraged. 
One day he very meekly asked if he 
might show me some of his compo- 
sitions. I feared the worst, but much 





to my surprise, he played a set of 
charming little pieces with free, un- 
conventional harmonies and interest- 
ing turns of phrases, He heard mu- 
sic differently and charmingly. 

“How did you ever learn to hear 
music this way?” I exclaimed. And 
his answer was disconcerting, to say 
the least. 

“When | was a little boy of 
eleven,” he said, “someone gave me 
the records of Stravinsky’s The Rite 
of Spring and | played it and played 
it until | knew and loved every note 
of it.” 

Needless to say, I changed my tac- 
tics and taught him to make use of 
his assets. 

Some time ago Carl Fischer 
pioneered in experimenting with com- 
positions of about third grade. The 
house published a series edited by 
Isadore Freed and Lazar Saminsky 
to which many of the contemporary 
Americans were invited to contrib- 
ute. The series was called Masters 
of our Day and contains advanced 
second and third grade material by 
Cowell. Copland, Hanson, Jacobi, 
Kramer. Arthur Shepherd, Moore. 
Randall Thompson, Virgil Thomson, 
Roger Sessions and many others. 


Mikrokosomos 


Bela Bartok, a Hungarian who 
lived the last years of his life in 
America, gave much thought and 
time to writing for children. The 
Mikrokosmos, a set of six volumes, 
was designed for teaching. The first 
three volumes are for the early 
grades, and are well suited to solve 
another problem for the teacher, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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| ieee aura of publicity which press 
agents throw around their glam- 
orous and famous employers has 
tended to obscure the names of the 
men who wrote the compositions sung 
or played, and has made the com- 
poser the “forgotten man of music.” 
May I add to the composer the 
poets, dramatists and librettists who 
collaborated with him, and who with 
few exceptions also remain semi- 
anonymous. So, it is this rather ob- 
scure group and their labors, dreams, 
daring and talents that I would like 
you to consider. Without them the 
remarkable evolution in song which 
has taken place during the past 350 
years would not have been possible. 

In the late 1500's the Netherland- 
ish style of polyphonic writing was 
reaching glorious heights in the 
works of three of its greatest com- 
posers, Palestrina, de Lasso and Vic- 
toria. In the  characteristically 
changing manner of life this school 
had passed through its earlier phases 
of development and was now reach- 
ing its full flower in a beauty and 
excellence not again to be equalled. 

But as in other phases of chang- 
ing life, when a movement has ful- 
filled, or nearly fulfilled. its destiny, 
the vacuum about to be created by 
its passing seems to be anticipated 
by those questing spirits who are al- 
ready at work blazing trails into new 
territory. 


The Camerata 


Such a group was that company of 
Florentine gentlemen known to us as 
the Camerata. Along with them in 
not so far off Mantua was another 
group, or should we say an im- 
portant group of one. also busy at 
pioneering. All of these gentlemen 
shared a common aim, which was in 
brief, to restore the glory of the 
Greek drama. 

When the torch of world leader- 
ship passed from the Greeks to the 
Romans, the Romans were smart 
enough to recognize in the Greek cul- 
ture a priceless heritage, and never 
in all their preoccupation with arms 
and conquest and government did 
they permit it to be lost. 

With the fall of Rome the arts, 
along with the rest of Western Civi- 
lization, went into a sort of hiberna- 
tion and remained there for the mil- 
lennium of twilight which we call 


The Dark Ages. 


Stanley Deacon is Senior Voice Teacher at The 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Words and Music 


Stanley Deacon 


But with the golden dawn of the 
Renaissance the Italian peninsula for 
the second time in recorded history 
spawned men of genius—men with a 
zest for living and a capacity for 
achievement that still leaves us in 
open-mouthed admiration. 

In the field of letters, Dante, Boc- 
caccio and Petrarch lifted the vul- 
gar spoken Tuscan Dialect to the 
level of high literature. and by us- 
ing the spoken language, familiar to 
all. reached the great mass of the 
people. leaving the classic Latin to 
that small group of scholars who were 
the only understood _ it 
anyway. 


ones who 


Tardy Handmaiden 


Music. the tardy handmaiden of 
the Arts, was late as usual. but not 
too late. 

So when these questing pioneers 
took stock of their available re- 
sources they found not only the dra- 
ma in high perfection ready at hand, 
but also a language in which to write 
that drama—and best of all a lan- 
guage understood — by 
everyone. 

One of the great weaknesses they 
found in the polyphonic 
was the inadequacy of the text. or 
perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say the low estate to which the 
text had sunk. Having the several 
voices sing the same words but at 
different times made the text unin- 
telligible. and gave little incentive 
to the 
thought to the beauty or significance 
of the words. 

The result was a performance of 
intricate mathematics and accurate 
vocalization, but a _ performance 
which was essentially a mental rather 
than an emotional experience. 

The Greek drama on the other 
hand could stir the audience to great 
heights of feeling, and the Camerata. 
and particularly Monteverdi, felt 
that if they could couple this qual- 
ity with the magic and witchery of 
music they would have accomplished 


which was 


writing 


composer to give much 





their aim. Their work would then 
have “affetto.” 

They were right, and their music 
did have “affetto,” and we still find 
many excerpts from the operas of 
Peri and Caccini congenial to our 
ears today. 

But it was not until Monteverdi 
produced “Arianna,” and the tre- 
mendous emotional impact of the 
arioso “Lasciatemi Morire” moved 
whole audiences to tears, that the 
new era in music was established 
beyond any doubt. The speed and 
completeness with which monodic 
singing replaced polyphonic singing 
is a phenomenon which still amazes. 

Of all these early pioneers, Mon- 
teverdi was not only the towering 
genius, but he was also the most ar- 
ticulate in expressing his views. One 
sentence of his stands out so clear- 
ly that it has almost become a by- 
word. “L’oratione sia padrone 
del'armonia, e non serva.” (The 
word should be master of the music, 
not the servant.) 


The Word is King 

So the new order in music was 
established on the premise that the 
word is king, and in the three and a 
half centuries since Monteverdi's his- 
toric utterance a succession of gift- 
ed and able protagonists have re- 
affirmed this conviction, and each in 
his turn has attempted to restore the 
word to its place of ascendency. 
Gluck, Wagner and Debussy, to name 
only three of the most famous. 

But the very fact that they felt 
they had to * 
gests that somewhere along the line 
the word had slipped. If, in truth, 
the word is king how then do we 
explain a Mozart, a Schubert. or a 
Verdi? 

May I interrupt at this point to 
give you two very interesting defi- 
nitions which touch on both sides 
of this question. They are both by 
Americans and each man was. or is, 
a critic on the new York “Times.” 


The first is by the late W. J. Hen- 
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derson who was highly respected by 
all and deeply loved by many. He 
said, “Singing is the interpretation 
of text by means of musical tones 
produced by the human voice.” “The 
interpretation of text.” The second 
is Olin Downes, the incumbent at 
the “Times.” He says, “Melody is 
an organic entity, born of germinal 
phrases which foliate and develop in 
response to the life force within 
them, and communicate expression 
that is quickly felt.” 

But to resume... 

These early writers aimed their 
primary efforts at what they called 
the “stile recitativo,” that is lyric 
declamation or singing speech, their 
thought being that only in this way 
could the true effectiveness of the 
drama be realized, 

It soon became apparent. however, 
that whole acts of recitativo were not 
only tedious, but that they failed to 
provide the contrasts, the lights, and 
shadows, the peaks and valleys that 
are the very essence of drama. 


Lasciatemi 

In searching for a remedy they hit 
upon the device of selecting certain 
unusual spots and giving them a more 
sustained melodic treatment. These 
they called arioso or aria, the “Las- 
ciatemi” of Monteverdi being a 
landmark. This device proved pop- 
ular with audiences, and very quick- 
ly it became the practice to use 
recitativo for such parts as descrip- 
tion, dialogue, questions and answers 
and so on, while reserving the arias 
for those choice spots where a single 
character is given a speech of un- 
usual beauty or eloquence. And on 
these spots the composers lavished 
their finest inspirations. 

In polyphonic music all the sing- 
ers were of equal importance and 
there was little trouble with one sing- 
er claiming priority over another. 

But the drama inevitably had some 
characters of greater importance to 
the story than others, and very nat- 
urally these leading characters were 
the ones to whom were assigned the 
choice arias, 

So now the human element comes 
in: the star system we know so well. 

It is easy for us to imagine the 
intrigues and deals of the prima 
donnas and leading tenors as they 
jockeyed for favored positions. And 
it is also easy for us to understand 
the pressures they would bring to 
bear on composers to induce them 
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to write music which would show off 
to best advantage the range, power, 
flexibility and beauty of their voices. 

Result, Bel Canto. 

An idea and an ideal which cap- 
tured and held in thrall the musical 
world for a century, for two cen- 
turies, yes, which still today com- 
mands our admiration. And a school 
of singing which produced feats of 
vocalization that remain a_ golden 
legend in the history of song. 

As the vocal extravagances of the 


singers mounted, their musical 
ethics dropped. The _ situation 


shrieked for correction, and of course 
in due time, correction came. 

But though the men who under- 
took the correction were strong and 
determined battlers, they succeeded 
not in restoring the word to ascend- 
ancy but rather to a more proper 
relationship of equality 
“lorazione” and “lharmonia.” 


between 

Gluck 

after a soul searching period of 15 

or 20 years embarked on his famous 

reform, yet is remembered in the 

history of song as a great melodist. 
Wagner . 

Then the impact of Wagner 
brought on a furore which even to- 
day hasn't altogether subsided. 
Never one to play the modest vio- 
let. Wagner felt that since he him- 
self was the world’s greatest drama- 
tist, no one but 
ably equipped to write the words for 
his music dramas. Not only did he 
write his own libretti, but with char- 
verbosity he wrote ex- 
hausting treatises on the importance 
of the word; an importance which 
he promptly nullified by an orches- 
tration so heavy that much of the 
time only voices of heroic size could 
manage to be heard. Also, by trans- 
ferring so much of the dramatic ac- 
tion from the stage to the orchestra 
pit through the leitmotiv, he made 
it relatively unimportant whether the 


himself was suit- 


acteristic 
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singers could be heard and under- 
stood or not. 

Whatever the strength or weakness 
of Wagner there can be no doubt 
about the influence his ideas and 
practices had, and the extent to 
which he has subsequently influenced 
music, 

The heavy, complex and _ highly 
colored orchestration, and by exten- 
sion a piano accompaniment which 
has abandoned oom-pah and taken 
on a quasi-orchestral quality itself, 
are familiar to us all. 


Schumann 


Schumann also gave the song writ- 
ers food for thought when he broke 
with the time honored custom of re- 
peating words to fill out musical 
patterns, and when he abandoned 
refrains which could use the same 
words for several different verses. 
Then when the storm of abuse 
and villification which greeted De- 
bussy’s new works had subsided suf- 
ficiently to allow some calm analy- 
sis, the singers found themselves fac- 
ing still another problem. The subtle 
balance between tone and word to 
which they had become disciplined 
was shaken by the new dissonances. 
And so still another adjustment had 
to be made. The techniques they 
had labored so to acquire and which 
were admirably suited to brilliant 
bravura, flowing cantabile and recita- 
tivo secco, seemed not only ineffec- 
tive, but also inappropriate for the 
strange new sounds of Debussy’s 
music. 

Today’s writers seem to run the 
gamut all the way from pre-Bach to 
Some, like the great trio 
of Italians, Respighi, Malipiero and 
Pizzetti, along with their English col- 
league Vaughan Williams, seem to 
be going back to the ideals of Monte- 
verdi and the Elizabethan composers 


post-Ives. 
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MONTANA MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


CERTIFICATION PLAN 


The second of a series of plans of certification and accreditation of music teachers. 
Other plans will appear in future issues of American Music Teacher. 


W: Feet that our certification plan has its strength in the 
fact that it is connected with the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and they issue our certificates, and pass on all 
transeripts as well as conduct all examinations through the 
chairman of the examining board who is the State Music Super- 
visor. It was also passed by the Montana Legislature. It has been 
in effect since 1930, and revised in 1954. (Helen La Velle. 
President, Montana State Music Teachers Association). 


CERTIFICATION—-APPLIED MUSIC 
PART I INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

The certification program in applied music provides that a 
private music teacher may receive either a Standard Certificate 
in Applied Musie based on two years of college preparation with 
a major in the applied field in which certification is desired or 
an Advanced Certificate in Applied Music based on the Bachelor 
of Music Degree (or Master of Music Degree) with a major in 
the applied field in which certification is desired. In the area of 
piano, the Standard Certificate entitles the individual to offer 
high school credit for private study in piano as outlined in 
Semesters 1-10, Revised Course of Study in Piano. The Advanced 
Certificate permits an aceredited teacher to offer high school 
eredit for private piano study as outlined in Semesters 1-16, 
Revised Course of Study in Piano. Certificates issued for any 
area of private music study will state definitely the privileges 
and limitations pertaining thereto. 

The Certification Program also provides that private music 
teachers who have been unable to complete their college music 
work, or who have had their musical training through private 
instruction, may submit to the State Applied Music Examining 
Committee an equivalent of the study required in accredited 
institutions and be examined in these areas. Such an examination 
will be written, oral, and performance before the committee. 

An Emergency Certificate—valid for one (1) year—may be 
issued in special cases where the individual cannot immediately 
meet all requirements for either a Standard or an Advanced 
Certificate in Applied Music. 

The Standard or Advanced Certificate is issued the first time 
for a period of two (2) years and thereafter may be renewed 
for periods of not more than five (5) years. No additional 
credits are required for the first renewal at the end of the 
probationary two-year period. The method and regulations 
governing the renewal of certifieates is explained in Part Tl 
below. 

FEES. A registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) is charged the 
individual who is applying for a certificate for the first time. 
The fee for the Standard, Advanced, or Emergency Certificates 
in Applied Musie is one dollar ($1.00) for each year the certifi- 
cate is in foree. All fees must accompany the initial application 
for certificates. Such fees should be in the form of a money 
order made payable to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Application forms for obtaining or renewing certificates in 
Applied Musie may be obtained from the State Director of 
Certification, State Department of Public Instruction, Helena, 
Montana. 

Each of the three kinds of Applied Musie Certificates men- 
tioned above is explained in detail in Part IT below. 


PART Il--CERTIFICATES IN APPLIED MUSIC 


A. Standard Certificate in Applied Music. 


The Standard Certificate in Applied Music is for those private 
music teachers who desire to teach beginning students in music. 
Tt may be issued on the following basis: 

1. By Endorsement. 

A Standard Certificate in Applied Musie may be issued by 
endorsement to an individual who has completed two years of 
college preparation from an institution accredited by the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, or from an institution 
maintaining similar musical and educational standards. The 
individual’s academic preparation must have included at least 
four (4) quarter hours of work in educational psychology or 
philosophy of education. The individual must have specialized 
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in the applied field—piano, voice, violin, ete—for which certi- 
fication is sought. The person should fill out the application 
form for the Standard Certificate and have an official transcript 
of his college record sent directly to the State Director of 
Certification. 

2. By Examination. 

\ Standard Certificate in Applied Music may be issued to any 
person whose musical preparation has been taken with private 
musie teachers, but without academic credit, and who passes 
the written as well as the oral and the performance examinations 
given by the State Applied Music Examining Committee with 
a grade of at least seventy-five per cent (75%). The written, 
oral, and the performance examinations for this certificate will 
be given onee each year during the annual meeting of the 
Montana State Musie Teachers Association, which is held in 
July or August. An individual desiring to obtain a Standard 
Certificate in Applied Musie by examination should do the 
following things: 

a. Write to the State Supervisor of Music requesting the writ- 
ten, oral, and the performance examinations. This request 
should reach the State Supervisor's office not later than July Ist 
of the year in which the examination is to be taken. 

b. Have an official transcript of his college record, if any, 
sent directly to the State Supervisor of Music. The State Applied 
Music Examining Committee in consultation with the State 
Director of Certification will then carefully go over the individ- 
ual’s application together with his official transeript, if any, and 
determine if his study to date represents the equivalent of the 
first two years of college work toward the Bachelor of Music 
Degree in the applied field for which certification is sought, 
and, in addition, the equivalent of courses in educational psy- 
chology or philosophy of education as offered by units of the 
University of Montana. 

c. Take the written, the oral, and the performance examina- 
tions at the time specified at the annual meeting of the Montana 
State Musie Teachers Association. The individual will be noti- 
fied by the Chairman of the State Applied Music Examining 
Committee as to the date, the place, and the nature of the 
written, the oral, and the performance examinations. 

d. When the individual has successfully completed his written, 
oral, and performance examinations, he should then fill out the 
application form for the Standard Certificate in Applied Music 
and mail it to the State Director of Certification. 

B. Advanced Certificate in Applied Musie. 

The Advanced Certificate in Applied Music is for those pri- 
vate music teachers who have received the Bachelor of Music 
Degree, or have completed private study which represents the 
equivalent of such a degree. It may be issued on the following 
basis: 


1. By Endorsement. 

An advanced Certificate in Applied Musie may be issued by 
endorsement to an individual holding a Bachelor of Music 
Degree (or its equivalent) from an institution accredited by 
the National Association of Schools of Music, or from an insti- 
tution maintaining similar musical and educational standards. 
The individual’s academic preparation must have included at 
least four (4) quarter hours of work in educational psychology 
or philosophy of education. The individual must have special- 
ized in the applied field—piano, voice, violin, ete.—for which 
certification is sought. An individual desiring to obtain an 
Advanced Certificate in Applied Music should fill out the 
application form for the Advanced Certificate and have an 
official transcript of his college record sent directly to the State 
Director of Certification. 

2. By Examination. 

An Advanced Certificate in Applied Music may be issued to 
any person who passes the written, the oral, and the perform- 
ance examinations given by the State Applied Music Examining 
Committee with a grade of at least seventy-five per cent (75%). 
The written, the oral, and the performance examinations for 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATE 
Texas June 9-11, Hotel Driskill, Austin 
Minnesota June 19-20, Minneapolis 
Ohio June 21-23, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
California June 26-30, Mills College, Oakland 
Indiana July, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Montana July 24-29, Montana State University, Missoula 
Mississippi October 29, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Arkansas November 4-6, Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff 
Missouri November 6-8, Travelers Hotel, Kirksville 
Kansas November 29-30, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
South Dakota November 
Iowa February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines 


DIVISIONAL 


East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 
Western 
Southern 





by Marjorie T. Sellers 


Alfred Mirovitch was guest artist 
at the Arizona State Music Teachers 
Association annual convention held 
at the University of Arizona, Tucson. 
March 20-21, 1955. 

Twenty-nine piano students were 
presented for auditions on Sunday 
afternoon, March 20th. These were 
held privately for students and 
teachers and a stenographer made 
copies of Mr. Mirovitch’s criticisms 
for the benefit of those who played 
for him. 

On Monday Mr. Mirovitch con- 
ducted workshops, which were well 
attended and_ enthusiastically _ re- 
ceived. His treatment of pedalling 
was especially effective. He per- 
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February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 25-28, 1956, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
March 3-6, 1956, Phoenix, Arizona 

March 11-13, 1956, Atlanta, Georgia 


formed in concert on Sunday eve- 
ning and was the guest of honor 
at the banquet on Monday eve- 
ning. 

At the banquet the speaker was 
Dr. John Crowder, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the University 
of Arizona, formerly president of 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation. 

The program of the convention 
included workshops and demonstra- 
tions for teachers of voice and or- 
chestral instruments. A voice panel 
was conducted by John Bloom of 
The University of Arizona. Speak- 
ers were Dr, Milton Rasbury, Phoe- 
nix Union High School, William 
Funk, Amphitheatre High School, 
Tucson, and Robert Hutchinson, Tuc- 
son High School. 

Marion Smith, Arizona State Col- 
lege. Tempe. conducted a Voice Re- 
cital and Materials Clinic. Those 
who participated were David Scou- 
lar and Bertha Autenreith, of Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, and 
Eugene Conley and Marguerite 
Ough, both of the University of Ari- 
zona. 











by Thomas Gorton 


At the annual convention of the 
Kansas Music Teachers Association 
held February 7 and 8 in Emporia, 
the association voted for complete af- 
filiation with the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association. 

The convention program includ- 
ed an address and three piano for- 
ums by Dr. Guy Maier, an address 
by Alan Watrous, president of the 
American Symphony League, a per- 
formance of the “Coffee Cantata” by 
Bach by the College of Emporia 
Chorale. the Shostakovich Quintet 
for piano and strings by the Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Res- 
ident Quartet assisted by Mrs. War- 
ren Walker. the Brahms’ Horn Trio 
by a trio from Fort Hays State Col- 
lege. a program by the KMTA con- 
vention string orchestra under the 
direction of Thomas Gorton and a 
concert by the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Also heard were recitals by Mor- 
ris Clarkson, pianist, from Bethany 
College. Roy Johnson, pianist. from 
the University of Kansas. Edward 
Shore. pianist from Kansas Wesley- 
an University and George C. Brown, 
baritone from the same school. In 
addition there were forums in the 
fields of piano, strings, wind instru- 
ments, theory, and voice. 

The group elected Thomas Gorton, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Kansas as presi- 
dent, Robert Taylor, Chairman of 
the Music Department of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, as 


vice president and Edgar Kerr, 
Chairman of the Music Department, 
Ottawa University as __ secretary- 
treasurer. 

It was decided to hold next year’s 
meeting on November 29-30 in Sa- 
lina, Kansas, to avoid conflict with 
the regional meeting in Des Moines. 


New KMTA Officers 





New officers elected at the 43rd 
annual convention of Kansas Music 
Teachers Association, February 8, 
1955. Left to right: Thomas Gor- 
ton, President: Robert M. Taylor, 
Vice-President:; Edgar Kerr, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 








by Parks Geunt 


A Mississippi branch of the Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association 
was founded in Jackson on Satur- 
day, February 5, 1955. 

Dr. Mark Hoffman, Chairman of 
the Music Department of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, was elected 


president; Dr. Roger P. Phelps, of 
Mississippi Southern College, vice- 
president; and Dr. Parks Grant, of 
the University of Mississippi, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The meeting was held in the au- 
ditorium of the beautiful State Of- 
fice Building in Jackson, which was 
obtained through the courtesy o 
William S. Haynie, State Supervisor 
of Music Education. 

Dr. Duane Haskell, of Arkansas 
State College, who was the MTNA 
vice-president in charge of state and 
regional prin- 
cipal address, in which he point- 
ed out the advantages of MTNA 
membership and of membership in 
the state groups. Although a pre- 
liminary meeting to found a state 
group had been held at Oxford, 
Mississippi, as long ago as February 
28. 1954, no permanent action was 
taken at that time. 

In addition to the above named 
officers. the following were named 
members of an executive committee 
to guide the destinies of the new 
organization: Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
O'Neill of Jackson, Mrs. Joel Payne 
of Brandon, Mrs. Leona K. Vinson 
of Jackson, Dr. Grady Cox of Missis- 
sippi College. Mr. E. N. Elsey of 
Mississippi College. and Mr. William 
S. Haynie. State Supervisor of Mu- 
sic Education, 

Tentative plans are being formu- 
lated to hold a state convention in 
the fall of 1955. A regional meet- 
ing was held in Jackson on March 
17, 1955, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Mississippi Music Ed- 
ucators Association. 

The new group voted to name it- 
self the Mississippi Music Teachers 
Association. 


—-_ 


groups, gave the 
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by Amber Haley Powell 


The executive council of MMTA 
met in St. Louis during the recent 
Biennial Convention of the MTNA. 
We are now affiliated 100% with the 
MTNA, 

The Theory-Composition section 
is again sponsor of an undergraduate 
composition competition for Mis- 
souri students. Full details may be 
found in the January-February issue 
of MMTA News or by writing to Dr. 
Kenneth Dustman, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 

The joint publication of Missouri 
School Music, the official paper of the 
Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion and MMTA News has resulted in 
a closer cooperation and a blending 
of interests of the two groups. A 
vote of thanks is due those who 
brought about this worthy undertak- 
ing. 

This reporter regrets exceeding- 
ingly the omission from the report of 
the Springfield convention of two 
fine contributions to that meeting. 
They were the Brass-woodwind ses- 
sion led by Robert Luyben of Kansas 
City and the musical program which 
followed it given by the University 
of Missouri String Quartette: Rog- 
ers Whitmore, Ruth Melchior Quant. 
George C. Wilson, and Elizabeth 
Fritz Mulchy; Margaret Sheldon 
presenting songs by Robert Sheldon 
with the composer at the piano; 
numbers for voice, piano and string 
quartette with Wesley Hase. double 
bass, assisting, and the Southwest 
Missouri State College Choir, Hora- 
tio M. Farrar, conducting, in four 
numbers. Besides Mr. Sheldon, two 
other Missouri composers were rep- 
resented on this pre-luncheon pro- 
gram, C. Albert Scholin and Will 
James. 

The 50th Anniversary MMTA con- 


vention is now being planned. It will 
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be held Nov. 6-8, 1955 in Kirksville, 
with the Travelers Hotel as headquar- 
ters. Karl Webb, Chairman, will be 
assisted by Leon Karel and Frederic 
Kirchberger. All are faculty members 
of Northeast Missouri State College. 


by Helen LaVelle 


The Montana State Music Teach- 
ers Association will hold its conven- 
tion and Workshop at the Montana 
State University in Missoula, July 
24th through the 29th. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky will be the piano 
master teacher. Anyone wishing to 
attend this conference, or study pri- 
vately with Dr. Podolsky, is cor- 
dially invited to attend. This will 
be Dr. Podolsky’s only clinic in the 
west this summer. 

Many other outstanding lecturers 
and concerts are being planned. Ac- 
commodations for room and board 
may be had at the dormitory by 
writing to the Registrar. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Helen La Velle, 700 West 
Galena, Butte, Montana. 
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by James B. Peterson 





The Omaha Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation sponsors two series of month- 
ly recitals for the students of mem- 
bers. The Student Recital Series 
which is held on Wednesday eve- 
nings provides an opportunity for 
students of all ages to present one 
number. Not more than twenty- 
five performers appear on each pro- 
gram. 

On the third Sunday of each 
month a recital in the Young Artists 
Series is presented by advanced stu- 
dents capable of performing a group 
of pieces of concert caliber. Four 
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performers or ensembles appear 

each time. In February on both the 

Student and Young Artists Series 

music of American composers was 

presented in cooperation with the 

National Federation of Music Clubs’ 

observance of National Music Week. 

On February 22nd the members 
of the Omaha Music Teachers As- 
sociation met for dinner and a 
business meeting. The latest project 
adopted by the Association is the 
contributing of funds to complete the 
purchase of a record player for the 
Omaha Association of the Blind. 
The project was originated by mem- 
bers of music clubs in the city. 

—— Ap 3 

A new By-Law to be voted on by 
the membership of the Nebraska 
Music Teachers Association at its 
next business meeting has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee. 

Some inquiries have been received 
by the President relative to Local 
Music Teachers Associations affiliat- 
ing with the Nebraska Music Teach- 
ers Association, and, therefore, with 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation. Such a move would go far 
in bringing the benefits of the State 
and National Associations to more 
music teachers in our state. In order 
to provide for such a hoped-for event 
the By-Laws were amended by in- 
serting the following: 

ARTICLE IV — Affiliation — Sec- 
tion 2. Any regularly organized lo- 
cal Music Teachers Association may 
become affiliated with the Nebraska 
Music Teachers Association by: 

1. Guaranteeing that at least fifty 
per cent (50%) of its total Ac- 
tive and Associate members be- 
come Active or Associate mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Music Teach- 
ers Association (and therefore of 
the MTNA) during its first year 
of affiliation. In order to retain 
its affiliation an Association must 
maintain this percentage during 
subsequent years. 

. Receive the approval of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

3. It is hereby stated that any Local 
Association affiliating with the 
N.M.T.A. would do so as an in- 
dependent organization and that 
the N.M.T.A. would not in any 
way, manner or form have any 
control in the affairs, business 
and/or activities of the affiliated 

The N.M.T.A. may 

act in an advisory capacity, but 

that only at the specific request 


nN 


Association. 








of the Affiliated Association. 

4. In referring to its affiliation each 
Local Association shall use the 
phrase “Affiliated with the Nebras- 
ka Music Teachers Association.” 

5. With the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, this section will 
be considered operative pending 
the final approval of the mem- 
bership as expressed at the next 
regular business meeting of the 
Association. 


a l 
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by Carlos Moseley 






The twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Okiahoma Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, held in the Topaz 
Room of the Hotel Tulsa in Tulsa on 
March 27 and 28, was a very real 
success. Lemuel Childers, President 
had so arranged the program of 
events that there were few conflicts 
and the majority of those in at- 
tendance could be at almost all meet- 
ings—a procedure which might be 
followed to advantage by others plan- 
ning the fare of similar conventions. 

Among the principal events were 
the two student programs—the All- 
State Student Concert (non-college) 
and the All-State Student Concert— 
College; the recital and analytical 
audition of piano student perform- 
ances by Max Lanner, guest partici- 
pant from Colorado College, both 
occasions being unusually heavily at- 
tended; the banquet address by Hazel 
D. Monfort, immediate Past-Presi- 
dent: an excellent meeting on theory, 
“Theory in the Private Lesson in 
Preparation for College Entrance 
Requirements in Theory,” presided 
over by J. T. Matthews, University 
of Oklahoma: a session of analytical 
auditions of voice student perform- 
ances by Louis Cunningham of Ok- 
lahoma Baptist University: and an 
organ session led by Mildred An- 
drews of the University of Oklahoma. 
At the latter meeting papers were 
read by Miss Andrews: Virginia 
Denyer Reese. Oklahoma Baptist 
University: H. Max Smith, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Robert Moore, 
Oklahoma City; and Marie Hine. 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Tulsa. 


Two main social occasions were 


the luncheon honoring all _ presi- 


dents and the convention banquet. 


Final plans for the First Annual 
OMTA Piano Study Conference have 
been completed and registration be- 
gun. The two-week session has been 
scheduled for May 30 to June 10 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
Norman. 

The Conference has been designed 
as a practical course of study to as- 
sist the professional piano teachers 
in acquiring new teaching techniques, 
with special emphasis upon how to 
use theory in piano teaching. The 
group of conferees will be divided 
into three small study groups. each 
group having one daily session with 
each of the three instructors. Celia 
Mae Bryant will conduct the course 
in Music Foundation of 
Piano Digby Bell the 
course in Fundamentals of Musician- 
ship: and Keith Wallingford the 
course entitled Techniques for Stu- 
dent and Teacher. 


—~ « <— 


Theory. 
Teaching: 


Twenty-nine new members have 
been accredited by OMTA since June 
6. 1954. and three new associate 
The new 
members include private and college 


memberships announced. 


teachers of voice. violin, piano. or- 
gan. theory. and band instruments. 


The first of the OMTA College 
Auditions was held on March 19th 
under the direction of Clair McGav- 
ern. OMTA Vice-President in charge 
of auditions. with out-of-state judges. 
Those chosen for presentation in per- 
formance at the All-State College 
concert at the State Convention were: 
a) Voice: Janet Huddart and Denny 
Boyd, both students of Louis Cun- 
ningham (OBU), and Pat McPher- 
son, student of Vera Neilson (OCU) : 
b) Piano: Carroll Thompson, stu- 
dent of Clarence Burg (OCU): and 
Mary Ann Hunter, student of Clair 
McGavern (OBU). 


At the March 26 Executive Board 
Meeting. Robert Heckman of Tulsa 
was elected Recording Secretary of 
OMTA to fill the office made vacant 
by the resignation of Myrtle Mer- 
rill when she moved to Michigan 
State College. Mr. Heckman is Pres- 
ident of the Tulsa Accredited Music 
Teachers’ Association and was the 
most able general chairman of the 
recent State Convention. At the same 
meeting J. T. Matthews, Oklahoma 


1$ 


University, was named State Theory 
Chairman. 

+> S fS 
OMTA  Presi- 


dent, has announced the results of a 


Lemuel Childers, 
survey of Oklahoma school superin- 
tendents’ attitude toward dismissing 
students for private music lessons 
during school hours. Responses to 
Mr. Childers’ questionnaire, coming 
from 314 schools, indicated that 82% 
were completely in favor of such dis- 
missals, 9% in favor of limited dis- 
missals, and 9° opposed to the plan. 

Mr. Childers, as one of the points 
in his program for winning for this 
important project the L0O% 
eration of the public school admin- 


coop- 


istrators, has recommended that the 
private teacher for his part should: 
a) confine requests for dismissals 
to study periods. physical education 
periods, music periods, or other 
hours recommended by the princi- 
pals: b) request dismissals only for 
good students, both musically and 
scholastically: ¢) constantly seek to 
avoid loitering en route to and from 
lessons: d) not make unreasonable 
requests for irregular dismissals. 
Ss > 


For the All-State 
' “is ‘ 
Student Program the following were 


(non-college ) 


chosen to perform in Tulsa on the 
evening of March 27: Piano: Made- 
lon Byrd. (Pupil of Mrs. Rebecca 
Love Entriken, Ardmore): Gaylia 
Ann Cox, (Pupil of Mrs. J. B. Hun- 
saker, Durant): Judy Deckert, (Pu- 
pil of Mrs. Orina Hoke, Oklahoma 
City): Carolyn Eoff, (Pupil of Mrs. 
R. S. Heffner. Woodward) ; Bob 
Hartman. (Pupil of Martha Boucher, 
Bartlesville): Jo Ann Keithley, (Pu- 
pil of Mrs. E. M. Park, Durant) : 
Alycen Maxwell. (Pupil of Mrs. J. 
B. Stout. Alva): Lenita Cannon, 
(Pupil of Helen Lord, Oklahoma 
City): Mary Ellen Miller, (Pupil of 
Mrs, Loraine Golsan. Oklahoma 
City): Don Petering, (Pupil of Mrs. 
John Mildrum, Muskogee): Karen 
Reynolds, (Pupil of Mrs. W. A. 
Lemon. Durant): Nancy Stagg. (Pu- 
pil of Mrs. Marjorie B. Heidebrecht, 
Bartlesville) ; Voice: Don Gard, (Pu- 
pil of Prof. Henry Hobart, Enid) : 
Marjorie Holcomb, (Pupil of Mrs. 
Grace Cronine Parks, Tulsa): Vio- 
lin: Toni Monfort, (Pupil of Robert 
Rudie, Oklahoma City). 
> OS D> 

The January and February meet- 
ings of the Enid Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation featured two guests, the 
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Childers, 
addressing the convention banquet, Topaz 


Room, Hotel Tulsa. 


Top: Lemuel President, 


Second from top: Chairmen of various 
sessions. Left to right: Louis Cunning- 
ham, Clarence Burg, Mildred Andrews, 
Getty Krieg Murphy, and Boyd Ringo. 


Middle: J. T. Matthews leading the 
Theory Session. Panel members: Adri- 
enne Auerswald, Rachel Wassen Witcher, 
and Mrs. E. M. Park. 


Fourth down: Louis Cunningham con- 
ducting an analytical audition of voice 


students. 


Fifth down: Max Lanner conducting an 
analytical audition of piano students. 
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OMTA Officers at State Convention in 
Tulsa, March, 1955. 


first program being a lecture by Anna 
Scruggs on “Music in the Northern 
State School,” and the second a lec- 
ture demonstration on “The Sonata” 
by William M. Holroyd of the Vance 
Air Base. The annual 
student recital of the 
was given on January 24. 


mid-winter 
Association 


—> —_> —> 


The Ardmore Branch reports that 
its monthly programs have been com- 
ing off on schedule and with success. 
The most recent meeting. on March 
20. was a recital by piano students 
from Ardmore. Lone Grove. Durant. 
and Sulphur. 


Recent programs by the Chickasha 
\rea Branch, which includes teachers 
from Cyril, Rush Springs. Anadarko, 
and Chickasha, have included a piano 
ensemble recitals by 
Betty Remy, pianist. and Dorothy 
Gray, singer, both students at the 


Oklahoma College for Women. 


xX, —_~ A 


recital and 


The Alva Branch of O.M.T.A. re- 
ports the election of the following 
officers: Mary Groh, President. Zelma 
Branson. Vice-President. Mary B. 
Korff, \ Hadley Yates, 
Treasurer. Sybil Fox. Corresponding 
Secretary, and Katie Ging, Reporter. 

The group sponsored the opera 
“Hansel and Gretel” performed by 
the Inspiration Point Fine Arts Col- 
ony. At another meeting Hazel D. 
Monfort gave a program devoted to 


Secretary. 


a discussion of Form in Music, with 
analysis of a number of works per- 
formed by her students. The branch 
there also sponsored in recent months 
student recitals, including an All- 
Boy Recital. 
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Performers chosen for the 
All State College Concert. 


Accredited 
Association 


The Oklahoma City 
Private Music Teachers 
has turned in a review of its pro- 
grams for the current year which 
have been generally concerned with 
the theme “Study of Teaching Reper- 
toire” with emphasis on the lesser 
known classics and new publications. 
In September Digby Bell gave a lec- 
ture recital on lesser known works 
of Haydn. Mozart. Beethoven, and 
Schubert. Jeanneite True led the 
October discussion on teaching ma- 
terials assisted by teachers and the 
pupils using recent publications and 
recordings. In November Mrs. D. 
Binkley 
the classics for an average student. 
Helen Lord reviewed the Frances 
Clark Workshop (Colorado) at the 
January meeting. and for the Feb- 
ruary meeting the teachers attended 
the Howard Kasschau lectures at the 
Jenkins Music Company. In March 
Herbert Ricker discussed teaching 
problems, with three teachers partici- 
pating, and at the April meeting of 
the group Loraine Golsan reported 
on the State OMTA Convention. with 
a guest speaker, Mrs. Frederic Libke. 
President of the Oklahoma Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Marjorie 
Dwyer. Head of the Theory Depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma College for 
Women, is scheduled as guest speak- 
er for the final May meeting. 


discussed an approach to 


Recent meetings of the Muskogee 
Accredited Music Teachers Associa- 
tion have included a January recital 
by Franklin Porter, with Mrs, Elean- 
or Barnwell as leader for the month: 
and a survey of hymnology by Helen 
Ruth Holbrook. Secretary of the 
Muskogee Y.W.C.A. with Mrs. J. W. 


Savage as leader during February. 






Performers in the All State 
Non-College Student Concert. 


DEACON 


(Continued from page 11) 


for their inspiration, and the heart of 
their music is still song. 

Others like Alban Berg and Igor 
Stravinsky delineate their characters 
in a quasi-lyric manner against a 
highly complex orchestration, and 
make exacting musical and diction 
demands on their singers. but seldom 
require much beauty of tone or sus- 
tained melodic line. 

This all too brief thumb-nail sketch 
points up for us the many sided 
animal that we expect today’s singer 
to be: and the heavy responsibilities 
resting on us as teachers in advis- 
ing and training ambitious and 
talented youngsters. 

In an America which has been a 
most un-language minded nation 
shall we continue to have them sing 
in three languages besides their own 
(languages which they seldom un- 
derstand or sing well) and shall we 
try to have them master half a dozen 
different styles of singing. or shall 
we aim rather at trying to perfect 
a particular style for which they 
show an unusual flair? 

Whatever your opinions about all 
this. let me close with a thought from 
Henry Purcell, the shining 
tain peak of early English music. 


moun- 


“Music and poetry have ever been 
acknowledged sisters. which. walking 
hand in hand support each other. 
Both of them excel apart. but sure 
they are most excellent when joined, 
because nothing is then wanting to 
either of their perfections.” 

So whether you think that the 
word or the music should have su- 
premacy, let the argument go on, but 
let them both be the servants of 


song. 
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% Class piano instruction 
* Silent piano practice 
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*% The Vocal Class (Experiments have proven that children 
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placed in rack 


of keyboard} 


learn to read notes more quickly if they finger the notes 


on the keyboard as they sing.) 
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HANSON 
(Continued from page 3) 


for any orchestra. The down-beat 


must be given by only one man at a 


time! The solo kazoo player cannot 
say to himself, “I don’t like this 
tempo. Ill take my own.” For it 


takes 110 artists to make the Boston 
Symphony. but only one to spoil 

A string quartet is an even better 
example of the most rigorous self- 
discipline where four players meet 
together in the most exacting inter- 
play of loyalties and responsibilities: 
where each knows when he 
take command and when he 
subordinate himself to the 


must 
must 
others. 


Creativity 


Then there is the quality of crea- 
tivity without which no great achieve- 
ment is possible. We hear too fre- 
quently the old saying that one can- 
not “make bricks without straw.” But 
very frequently the trick is to find 
out how to bricks without 
nature being what 
it is, the young conductor is apt to 
say in effect. 


make 
straw. Human 
“Assemble for me an 
orchestra of great musicians in an 
acoustically perfect auditorium. Ar- 
range the chairs and the stands. Put 
out the score and parts, and hand 
me the baton. Vl do the rest.” Or. 
the teacher who says, “Give 
me a class composed only of the 
greatest talents and I will show you 
how great a teacher I am.” Or the 
composer who says, “Of course, my 
composition doesn’t sound well with 
any average orchestra, but let Mr. 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra play my work and then every 
one will understand and recognize 
my genius.” (But he still writes too 
high for the horns! ) 


again, 


2821 N. 9th Street 


This all sounds a little naughty but 
it does illustrate, with some exag- 
geration I must admit. what I mean. 
I bring it up because I have met 
great men who have made bricks 
without straw, who began conduct- 
ing, not with the Boston Symphony, 
but with a community orchestra 
which they organized with their own 
blood. Teachers who proved them- 
selves great because they made ex- 
cellent musicians of with 
only modest talents. Composers who 


students 


cut their compositional teeth. not on 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. but on 
the Podunk High School Symphony. 
(They didn’t write too high for the 
horns). 
Spiritual Awareness 

Finally, and at long last. there is 
a quality which I cannot find a word 
to describe. It has to do with a 


spiritual awareness, an understand- 
ing of what music really means, of 


the part that it can play. if given an 
opportunity, 
women. That is why we suggest to 
you that you do not limit yourselves 
exclusively to a technical approach 
to the problems of your art. That 
is why we suggest to you that great 
literature, great philosophy. an un- 
derstanding of man’s social and 
spiritual problems, of his _relation- 
ship to his inner self, his fellow 
man and to his Creator may 
some problems that cannot be solved 
by theory, musicology or the techni- 
cal exercises of his instrument. 

The other day | 
cording. It was a long-playing re- 
issue by R.C.A. Victor of a record- 
ing of my “Third Symphony,” 
played by the Boston Symphony and 
conducted by a great man Serge 
Koussevitzky. 


in the lives of men and 


solve 


received a re- 
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Now Mr. Koussevitzky was more 
than an older colleague, more than 
a musician and conductor whom I 


have always greatly admired. He 
was my friend. And I listened 


to that recording conducted through 
the. to me mystery of electronics, 
by a man who has now for two years 
rested from his labors in a little 
cemetery in Lenox, it seemed to me 
that he was in the room with me. 
conducting that great orchestra as 
he did many years ago. I could al- 
most see the flick of the baton and 
I could feel that enormous intensity 
which always accompanied every- 
thing he did. I was deeply moved 
and on the impulse of the moment I 
picked up my pen and wrote Mme. 
Koussevitzky. I don’t remember ex- 
actly what I said, but it was some- 
thing like this: “What 
cian and what a great man he was. 
He looked behind the symbols of the 
music into the very soul of the com- 
poser and translated for all who 
had ears to hear the eternal truths 
which music seems most completely 
to express. I do not believe we shall 


a great musi- 


see his like again.” 


Qualities of Greatness 


Here was not the “perfect man.” 
but here was a man who had the 
qualities of greatness within him. 
And those talents he had developed 
not only for the service of his art 
but for the enrichment of the spiri- 
tual life of his age. To him I be- 
lieve the Master must have 
“Well done, good and faithful 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

I wrote, as I have said, 
we shall not see his like again.” But 
this is wrong. We must. 
see his like again! As these great 


said. 


“Surely 


we shall 
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men pass on to rest from their la- 
bors, the causes for which they 
labored do not pass on. They re- 
main with us to challenge us. How 
shall we close the broken ranks as 
Death takes them from us and 
leaves us bereft of the leadership 
which we have followed. The answer 
is, I believe, quite obvious. The 
ranks must be filled by you, and by 
you, and by you. 


It is you who must write America’s 
symphonies. It is from your ranks 
that must come the conductors who, 
like Serge Koussevitzky, looked be- 
hind the notes, above and beyond the 
symbols, to find the spiritual truths 
within the music, From your ranks 
must come the great teachers, the 
great performers who will take up the 
work which other hands have given 
up. 

Will you be prepared to meet that 
challenge? Will we meet that chal- 
lenge, because this call comes to us 
as well as to you: to this institution, 
to every one of its teachers and to 
every educational institution in this 
land? We shall do our best to pre- 
pare you. We shall give you every 
opportunity of which we are capable, 
every advantage which modern 
pedagogy can bring to your assist- 
ance, and every device which our 
ingenuity can create. But this is not 
enough. For if we are not able to 
instill in you those qualities of heart 
and mind which give to your leader- 
ship that validity and _ integrity 
which will make men willing to fol- 
low you, your art, for all its tech- 
nical proficiency, may be as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals — 
“sound and fury” signifying 


ing 
ing. 


noth- 


This after all, when the curtain 
falls, will have been your drama. 
You will have been both the drama- 
tist and the principal player. The 
outcome will, in a_ very large 
measure, be up to you. Or to change 
the metaphor, the architects of your 
life will be your fellow students, 
your faculty, your family and 
friends, but most of all, yoursel/, sub- 
ject always to the will of the Great 
Architect Himself, who will, I be- 
lieve, guide you in the path that you 
should take and who will see to it 
that, with faith, you may bring to 
successful conclusion the tasks which 
you are called upon to undertake. 

May there come to each of you in 
the fulfillment of the task to which 
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you are called, be that task great or 
humble, the joy of knowing that you 
have been weighed in the balance 
and found, not wanting, but a faith- 
ful steward of the talents entrusted 
to your keeping. 


NEWMAN 


1903- 


celebrated 
1910) is reduced to careless con- 
clusions and subjective opinion. 
No, the progress may be slow but 
ultimately there is no stemming the 
tide of research, knowledge, and 


controversy of 


truth, G. Schirmer, Inc. recently 
elected to follow the Hughes edition 


with a reprint of the original Bisch- 
off edition of Das wohltemperierte 
Klavier. But in the meantime the 
first volumes have appeared from 
overseas of an entirely new edition of 
the complete works of Bach, an edi- 
tion that must entirely supersede that 
of the venerable Bach-Gesellschaft. 


(Continued from page 4) 
17-24 and 44-45). In the latter, the 


“evidence” of Mr. Hughes’ one 
source, Richard Buchmayer (whose 
Chemnitz paper was, of course, only 
a restatement of his lone stand 
against Nef and Landowska in the 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


*White, Chappell, “The Concertos of Giovanni Battista Viotti.” 

(Ph.D., Music) 
Stanford University 

*Powell, Newman W., “Rhythm and Articulation in the Per- 
formance of French Keyboard Music from Chambonniéres to 
Francois Couperin.” (Ph.D., Music) 

Western Reserve University 

*Walters, William R., “Modern Trend in Church Music.” 

(Ph.D., Music) 
University of Wisconsin 

*Reynolds, Shirley, “Violin Seordatura of the 17th and Early 

18th Centuries.” (Ph.D., Music) 
Yale University 

*Crocker, Richard L., “The Repertory of Sequences at St. 
Martial de Limoges.” (Ph.D., History of Music) 

Kenney, Sylvia W., “The Works of Walter Freye.” (Ph.D., 
History of Music) 

Kirby, Frank, “The Theoretical Work of Hermann Finck.” 
(Ph.D., History of Music) 

*Lerner, Edward R.. “The Masses and Motets of Alexander 
Agricola.” (Ph.D., History of Music ) 

*Mattfeld, Jacquelyn, “The Cantus-Firmus Motet in the Work 
of Josquin.” (Ph.D., History of Music) 

*Mattfeld, Victor, “Rhau’s Publications in the Liturgy of the 
Lutheran Church.” (Ph.D., History of Music) 

*Shepard, Brooks, Jr. “The Musie of R. Fairfax.” (Ph.D. 
History of Music) 


* Dissertation in progress. 
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MONTANA CERTIFICATION 
(Continued from page 12) 
this certificate will be given once each year during the annual 
meeting of the Montana State Musie Teachers Association, 
which is held in July or August. The individual desiring to 
obtain an Advanced Certificate in Applied Music by examina- 
tion should follow the same procedure as outlined under 
paragraph “3”, Standard Certificate in Applied Musie, page 2 

of this directive. 
C. Emergency Certificate in Applied Musie. 

An Emergency Certifieate—valid for one (1) year—may be 
issued for either a Standard or Advanced Certificate in Applied 
Music. The Emergency Certificate will be issued only in cases 


where the individual cannot immediately qualify for a regular 
certificate. An individual desiring to obtain an Emergency 
Certificate should fill out the regular application form and mail 
it directly to the State Director of Certification. 

PART III—RENEW AL OF APPLIED MUSIC CERTIFICATES 
A. Emergency Certificate in Applied Music. 

The Emergency Certificate in Applied Music, valid for one 
(1) year, is renewable once upon the recommendation of the 
State Supervisor of Music. However, in seeking a renewal of 
an Emergency Certificate, the individual must present evidence 
that during the life of the Emergency Certificate, he has taken 
steps to remove part or all of the deficiencies which prevented 
him from originally obtaining either the Standard or the Ad- 
vanced Certificate in Applied Music. 

B. Standard Certificate in Applied Music. 

The Standard Certificate in Applied Music may be renewed 
after an individual has taught successfully for at least three 
(3) years in Montana as a private music teacher on an Applied 
Music Certificate in full force and effect by earning thirty-six 
(36) quarter hours credit toward the Bachelor of Music Degree. 
Steps in renewing a Standard Certificate in Applied Music are: 

1. Have an official transcript of the thirty-six (36) quarter 
hours credit forwarded to the State Director of Certification. 

2. Fill out an application form requesting renewal and for- 
ward it together with the five dollar ($5.00) fee to the State 
Director of Certification. 

C. Advanced Certificate in Applied Musie. 

The Advanced Certificate in Applied Musie may be renewed 
after an individual has taught successfully for at least three (3) 
years in Montana as a private music teacher on an Applied 
Musie Certificate in full force and effect by earning eight (8) 
quarter hours credit. These credits must be in music and must 
be earned subsequent to the issuance of the last certificate. At 
least two (2) of the above credits should represent advanced 
work in the applied field—piano, voice, violin, ete—for which 
certification was granted. Not more than four (4) of the above 
credits may be earned by correspondance. Steps in renewing 
the Advanced Certificate in Applied Musie are: 

1. Have an official transcript of the eight (8) quarter hours 
credit forwarded to the State Director of Certification. 

2. Fill out an application form requesting renewal and for- 
ward it together with the five dollar ($5.00) fee to the State 
Director of Certification. 


PART IV—ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


For additional information write directly to: 
State Music Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Capitol Station 
Helena, Montana. 
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Journal of Research in 


Music Education 


John Tufts’ Introduction to the Singing of Psalm-Tunes (1721-1744): 
The First American Music Textbook............ By Irvinc Lowens much excellent’ material as “chil- 


Nineteenth Century Graded Vocal Series ..... By Rosert W. Joun 


The Study of Music at the University of Paris in the Middle Ages. 
By NAN Cooke CARPENTER 


Graduate Study in Music Education: A Report of the Committee 


Subseription: 1955 Spring and Fall Issues (Vol. III) $3.75; 1954 Spring and Fall Issues 
(Vol. If) $3.75; 1953 Spring and Fall Issues (Vol. 1) $3.75; single copy $2.00. If ordered 
with subseription for 1954, price for Volumes I and II (four issues) $6.75; for all three 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


BAUER 
(Continued from page 7) 


that of material for the adult be- 
ginner. In fact, many of the pieces 
in more modern vein are suitable for 
that purpose, but composers and pub- 
lishers make the mistake of tagging 


dren’s pieces” and no adult will 
touch it. 

Vikrokosmos is published by 
Boosey and Hawkes, But Leeds Mu- 


The Measurement of Musical Tone....... By Wituiam H. Sruspins sic Corporation has published Ten 
‘ : a ; Easy Pieces for Piano, and 42 Hun- 
CE sc akcncanewetsbeanonseceves By Ravpn C. Rea varian Folk Melodies for Children 


by Bartok. If we were not confining 
our subject to American composers, 


ee ER Oe er ear Edited by THrEonore F. NoRMANN I could tell you of many volumes 


published by Leeds — of music by 
Prokofieff. Shostakovitch, Kabelev- 
sky. who has a special talent for 
writing for children, or, let us say, 
for young pianists. Also, the series 
published by Mercury Music Cor- 
poration entitled Meet Modern Mu- 
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sic contains interesting music by 
well-known European composers. | 
wonder how many teachers have ex- 
amined any of this material or have 
substituted it for some of the hoary 
old stuff that came their way years 
ago, that never was very good but 
is still doing service in spite of its 
decrepit state. A lot of it belongs to 
the Rest in Peace category! 

Space does not permit me to go 
into greater detail but, in addition 
to those | have mentioned, G. Schir- 
mer, The Boston Music Co., Presser, 
Associated Music Publishers, Elkan- 
Vogel. G. Ricordi, Alec Templeton, 
Inc., and other publishers have items 
in their catalogues well worth con- 
(Chappell & Co. pub- 
lished a little set of mine, as did also 
Mercury, and Leeds.) 

Wallingford Riegger has done 
pioneer work in a set of Twelve 


sideration. 


Pieces for the Piano. called New and 
Old, (Boosey & Hawkes) with analy- 
sis and explanation of modern terms. 
Some of this music carries over into 
the fourth grade. 

Ernest Bloch, one of our most fa- 
mous foreign-born Americans. has 
done a charming set of ten Enjant- 
ines (Cari Fischer). some of which 





are second grade. 

All teachers do not specialize in 
Also one of the 
greatest problems is what to give the 
pupils after they have reached inter- 
mediate grades, when they play Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Grieg, easy Cho- 
pin, Haydn, Mozart, easy Beethoven, 
Schumann, etc. 


teaching children. 


Here, too, the con- 
temporary Americans can be of help. 
MacDowell’s compositions are still 
splendid teaching material and lead 
students directly from the intermedi- 
ate to the more difficult repertory. 


Griffes and Huss 

Henry Holden Huss wrote many 
lovely intermediate numbers, some 
of which unfortunately are out of 
print, that lead into his concert 
pieces, some of which are well worth 
teaching and playing. Once the stu- 
intermediate 
grade, Charles Griffes’ piano pieces 
offer a rich fare. 

As music adviser of Phi Beta Fra- 
ternity, | was called upon to be di- 
rector of a Music 
Project to reach the various chap- 


dent has passed the 


Contemporary 


ters of this National Fraternity of 
Music and Speech. The music is in 


three categories: song. piano music, 


| based the bulletin of 
listed publications on a project of 


and violin. 


the League of Composers and nine 
music publishers, of which I was 
executive director in 1953 and 1954. 
Among the piano compositions are 
many by Americans and naturalized 
Americans. 

Again time permits me only to 
give you some of the names of the 
composers whose works are available 
for advanced students and young 
artists, such as Aaron Copland, Paul 
Creston, Norman Dello Joio, Anis 
Fuleihan, Earl Morton 
Gould, Alexei Haieff, Howard Han- 
son, (whose Clog Dance is about 
fourth grade), Roy Harris (whose 
American Ballads are 
effective for American programs), 
Ellis B. Kohs, Peter Mennin, Elie 
Siegmeister, Leo Smit, Leo Sowerby, 


George, 


particularly 


Louise Talma (whose Four-Handed 
Fun is a definite addition to litera- 
ture for four 
Tcherepnin (whose Expressions and 
Bagatelles. are valuable teaching 
Virgi! Thomson, Ernest 
Toch. and two volumes of American 


hands). Alexandre 


pieces ) . 


music published by Leeds, as U.S.A. 
1946 and U.S.A. Vol. Il. Many 


other important names should be 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY * 


Baldwin Electronic Organs. Orga-sonic Spinet Organs, 


are found in every Baldwin-built instrument 


For nearly a century, the ardent attention given to the minutest detail in 
every phase of design and construction by The Baldwin Piano Company, 
has made the phrase “Built By Baldwin’ synonymous with “music's finest 
tradition.” The preference for these instruments by today's foremost concert 
artists and music educators, is impressive testimony that these are instruments 
built to the highest quality standard. You owe it to yourself to examine the 
complete line of Baldwin-built instruments before purchasing a piano or organ. 





The Baldwin Electronic Organ 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Baldwin Grand Pianos. Acrosonic Spinet and Console Pianos. Hamilton Studio Pianos. 


mentioned such as Ernest Bacon, 
Samuel Barber, Lukas Foss, Fred- 
erick Jacobi, Harold Moore, Paul 
Bowles, Gardner Read, Edward Bal- 
lantine—but this is becoming cyclo- 


pedic! 
* 
EDITORIAL 
(Continued from second cover) 


They are so wrong. Aggrandize- 
ment has an honorable meaning. It 


denotes an increase. An _ increase 
in power, in honor, in rank, or in 
wealth. All music teachers should 


be interested in increasing their 
power, honor, rank, and wealth. 
There is no doubt about it. A 
national association composed of all 
the music teachers of this country 
certainly would have power. It could 
combat with ease any legislature that 
is inimical to the best interests of the 
music teaching profession. In fact 
it could assume a positive position 
in seeing that laws exist that will 
protect the public from unscrupulous 
or incompetent teachers, it could see 
that laws exist that would help the 
music teaching profession, and it 


could be a force in any thinking 
that is done by any government 
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Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
> sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Room 400 


64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 

C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 








agency from the local to the federal 
level concerning music in this coun- 
try. 

An increase in honor should be 
welcomed by all people. If we think 
of honor as a manifestation of re- 
spect, we must readily admit that 
even the most respected, the most 
honored persons, always welcome ad- 
ditional tokens of respect and es- 
teem. What attracts esteem? Dig- 
nity, courage, excellence of charac- 
ter, integrity, uprightness, a nice 
sense of what is just, true and right. 
It seems unbelievable that any music 
teacher would say that he does not 
desire more dignity, more courage, 
more integrity, to be more upright, 
or to have an even more excellent 
character. An increase in honor, in 
either sense of the word, is wel- 
comed by all. The member of an 
honorable association is bound to ac- 
quire some of that honor through 
active participation in the workings 
of that association. 


Increase in Rank 


An increase in rank is closely 
allied with an increase in honor, 
especially with the first definition 
given above: a manifestation of re- 
spect and esteem. The percentage 
of music teachers in this country 
who enjoy the esteem of other mem- 
bers of the music fraternity, or of 
businessmen is small, In fact, a 
music teacher wko displays any sense 
of business or of organization in the 
handling of his nonteaching duties 
is quite often looked upon as being 
completely different from other mu- 
sic teachers. In fact, some laymen 
regard such a teacher with a bit of 
suspicion. They believe that a mu- 
sic teacher with business sense and 
organizational ability must be lack- 
ing in musicianship. Of course, 
music teachers know this is not true. 
As for the non-teaching musicians, 
that is the performers, the compos- 
ers, the people connected with mu- 
sic in any commercial way, many 
of them seem to have forgotten that 
their first acquaintance with music 
came from a music teacher. If it 
were not for their music teachers, 
they would not be where they are 
today, and yet they seem to have 
little respect for music teachers. 
But, let the music teachers all be- 
come part of a great organization, 
and watch the attitudes change. 
Membership in a worthy association 
brings with it an increase in rank. 


The increase in wealth is con- 
comitant with an increase in power, 
in honor, and in rank. The re- 
spected person, the esteemed person, 
the individual with honor, power, 
and rank just seems to have fewer 
financial worries than the person 
without honor, without esteem, re- 
spect, honor, power, or rank. Hon- 
or, power, and rank combined will 
lead to an increase in financial in- 
come. 

This message must be brought to 
the attention of all music teachers 
in this country, They must unite 
in one national association in order 
to become truly professional, in or- 
der to increase their power, honor, 
rank and wealth. Without one-hun- 
dred per cent membership in such 
an organization, the music teachers 
of this country will never be con- 
sidered true professionals, and will 
never have the esteem, respect, 
honor, power, rank, and wealth to 
which they are rightfully entitled. 
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HOMAGE TO DOHNANYI 
Warren D. Allen 


Professor of Music History 
and Literature, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 


HE indomitable spirit of Hun- 

gary met the Spirit of St. Louis 
at the climax of our 1955 National 
Biennial Convention. Ernst von 
Dohnanyi and Edward Kilenyi, his 
friend, fellow artist-teacher, and for- 
mer pupil in Budapest, electrified the 
Association after the Tuesday night 
banquet. Their all-to-short program 
was more than a brilliant joint-reci- 
tal; it was an historical event. 

Dr. Dohnanyi and Toscanini are 
the only two outstanding musicians 
today who began their careers be- 
fore 1900. At that time Toscanini 
was an unknown ‘cellist, but in 1895 
Dohnanyi had been praised by 
Brahms for his first Quintet for 
Piano and Strings. In 1900 Doh- 
nanyi made his first American tour. 
St. Louis newspapers are recalling 
his memorable performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Concerto in G, 55 
years ago—one of the milestones in 
the history of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Toscanini has retired, but Doh- 
nanyi is as active and as brilliant 
as ever. In spirit he is an inspir- 
ing example to us all, He has 
weathered two World Wars and two 
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World Revolutions. Rather than live 
under the Communist dictatorship of 
Bela Kun in 1918, he left his be- 
loved Hungary, for which he has 
suffered the barbs of Left-Wingers 
ever since. After this last war he 
lived through the Purgatory of Dis- 
placed Persons after losing a son in 
a German concentration camp. He 
spent some time in hospitable crowd- 
ed England and taught for a while 
in Argentina before he could reach 
his quiet harbor with us in Florida 
(in Tallahassee, not in Miami, the 
only Florida city familiar to the new 
editor of Grove’s Dictionary! ) 

So this Dohnanyi-Kilenyi program 

was no ordinary dual recital. We 
heard Hungarian Dances as Brahms 
wanted them to sound (for piano— 
four hands) and a breath-taking per- 
formance of St. Saéns’ Variations 
on a Theme by Beethoven. We 
crossed the bridge between two cen- 
turies in a memorable half-hour. 
over Classic. Romantic and Mod- 
ern. 
Suite En Valse, a 
great tour de force. accomplishes the 
seemingly 
ments in waltz-measure with never 
a dull moment and with all the 
variety that a four-movement sonata 
could provide. 

The recorded literature of Doh- 
nanyi works will before long contain 
also his new romantic-modern Vio- 
lin Concerto and a Stabat Mater for 
six-part treble chorus. 

Long live Dohnanyi and all that 
he stands for. in Music and in Life! 


Dohnanyi’s 


impossible—four move- 


THEORY-COMPOSITION SECTION 
by John A. Flower 


Increasing interest permeates the 
activities of the Theory-Composition 
section. The variety of meetings at 
Saint Louis, all well attended, indi- 
cated the vitality and potential of 
this group. The subjects ranged 
from detailed discussions of musical 
analysis, such as Frederick Trues- 
dell’s discussion of Hindemith’s 
Ludus_ Tonalis, Felix Labunski’s 
thoughts and experiences on the 
teaching of “Melody Construction,” 
and Felix Salzer’s articulate discus- 
sion of “Changes in Teaching Theory 
and Analysis”: to the broader con- 
cepts concerning the function and 
significance of the theory-composi- 
tion curriculum in the total educa- 
tion picture as brought out by the 
joint MENC-MTNA panel on Theory 
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for the Music Education Major and 
Irvine Allen McHose’s discussion of 
“Theory: A Synthesis and Forecast.” 

Reports from the regional and state 
organizations indicated a_ steady 
growth and development. Several of 
the groups already are pursuing well 
defined programs. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Chairman, 
Tom Turner, 
State University 
of lowa. 





Secretary, 
John A. Flower, 
University of 
Michigan. 





BOOKS 
HOW TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 


MUSIC. By Madeleine Carabo-Cone and 
Beatrice Royt. Photographs by Ann 
Meuer. 138 pp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. The book offers a meth- 
od for introducing children to music 


these PIANO Books! 













through play activities. Many familiar 
games have been translated into musical 
terms and new games developed to lead 
children to comprehend basic musical 
concepts. The music-through-play activ- 
ity is appropriate for group activity for 
the beginning instrumentalist and is de- 
signed to supplement materials already 
available and not to take the place of 
such materials. There is also a section 
devoted to Fingerboard Ear-Training for 
the beginning string student. The authors 
show a keen understanding of the child 
and considerable imagination in the de- 
velopment of appropriate materials for 
instruction. The progressively arranged 
games are such that musical parents as 
well as teachers can use them with groups 
of children from five to twelve years of 
age. 


C.M.N. 


THE STORY OF MOZART. By Helen 
L. Kaufmann. 179 pp. New York: Gros- 
set & Dunlap. $1.50. Biography for 
youngsters. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COUNTER- 
POINT. By Humphrey Searle, 158 pp. 
New York: John de Graff, Ine. $4.50. 
Description of various contrapuntal meth- 
ods used by a number of contemporary 
composers. Contains exercises for stu- 
dents and is illustrated with musical 
examples. 


The following two booklets are avail- 
able on a complimentary basis. Address 
requests to: French Cultural Services, 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

FRENCH MUSIC BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
16 pp. 1954. 

THE STUDY OF MUSIC IN FRANCE. 
8 pp. 


PIANO 
PANORAMA OF AMERICAN CLASS.- 


ICS. Compiled, arranged, and edited by 
Denes Agay. 44 pp. Bryn Mawr: Theo- 
dore Presser. $1.50. Twenty-three com- 
positions by American composers ar- 
ranged for piano. Biographical notes on 
composers. 

SONATA SERIA. By Ingolf Dahl. 32 
pp. Bryn Mawr: Theodore Presser. 
$3.50. 





To Increase the Student's Interest! 
To Assure the Student's Progress! 


MARVIN KAHN’S “THEORY PAPERS” 


A complete set of theory papers to teach the piano student, lower intermediate 
grade level, the rudiments of harmony and their application. Stresses chords 
and chord progressions, special emphasis on ear training, includes Keyboard 
Harmony drills. Set of 12 separate papers for individual assignments and 
additional teachers supplement all under one cover .................----0--+-e0++" 1. 


DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. 


TIP TOP TUNES: Books-1-2-3 


More hours of fun ond practical teaching in these collections of original piano 
solos. Each book is carefully graded and each paino solo, a delightful rhythmic 
story in itself — ideal as teaching pieces. BOOK | contains piano solos for the 
earliest beginner. — Who Is Knocking — Play With Me — Bugle Band — Uh-Huh! 
— | Am Sleepy — Almost Asleep — Up Over And Down — Baggy Pipes — 
Covered Wagons — The Last Raindrop. BOOK 2 contains original piano solos 
for grades 1 and 1% — Swinging Together — Guess Who's Here — Spoon 
Bread — The China Shoppe — Scotch Plaids — The Merry-Go-Round — Teasing. 
BOOK 3 contains original piano solos for grades 2 and 24% — We Just Left 
Church — Beep, Beep, Beep, Be-e-e-p — Brass And Leathe- — Moon Men — 
Waltzing Together — Floating Leaves — Rolling Waves ...... 
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Distinguished Vocal Authority 
AR 4 IR ( ;ER Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing © 15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 











LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


4 NON-PROFIT Educational Institution of Higher Learning 
Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 


Member National Association Schools of Music St. Louis 5, Missouri 








ROCKY RIDGE MUSIC CENTER, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


Beth Miller Harrod, Director 


Thirteenth Season: June 14 to July 30, 1955 


Intensive musical pursuit in an ideal vacation setting. Instruction in all departments under artist 
teachers. Scholarships available through auditions. Special 5-day workshop for PIANO TEACHERS 
begins June 20 to be conducted by POLLY GIBBS, nationally known in the field of piano teaching. 
For detailed information write: Secretary, 


Rocky Ridge Music Center, 143 North {3th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 











HERE IT IS! MUSIC TEACHERS 


The answer to your private teaching problems Si lif 0 be ok * 

the GRADE-O0-GRAPH oe meng 
A sensible music lesson grading and record 

book created by a music teacher NEW HRUBY. LESSON RECORD 
Sturdily bound—$1!.50 per copy—Order today Only $1.00 a copy, postpaid. Order now! 

Sample page explaining use available THE HRUBY LESSON RECORD co, 
THE GRADE-O-GRAPH COMPANY 14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
612 6th Street, Boonville, Mo. | 
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Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
T 00 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Robert Whitford 


sic 1955 PIANO TEACHER CONVENTIONS 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., July 15, 16 
Hotel Statler, New York City, July and - 


convention are c ea Dy ~ ec 
Robert Whitford Piano Teachers of America 


The Cr SE Conventior 
Write for nvention proarar wk } te +} 
many interestina ts to | vered in 


r Training "Ce ; 
Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 


— 1895 Dept. A, 204 N.E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. 


FREE: Write now for free copies of Piano 
Teaching Today and Music's Most Unusual 
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1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS DR. W. LAWRENCE CURRY, 


A.A.G.O. 


D ith maj 
in “Piano, Voice, Violin, od LOUISE CURRY 
eee a ees Church Music Institute 


ments, Public School ss ™ 
Music, Theory, Composi- cool, colorful DENVER COLORADO 
tion. Artist Faculty of in- JUNE 20-24 

ternational renown. Coed. service playing and repertory Adult 
Member of National Asso- & Junior Choir Methods & Materials 


ciation of Schools of Music. Same see : 
for information write: William Birdwell 


Write for Catalog. 1750 Colorado Bivd., Denver 20, Colorado 














CHORAL 
RAYMOND A, HOFFMAN CO. 


WE PRAISE THEE. Gretchaninoff- 
Cain. No. 16,335. SATB. 18e. An effee- 
tive anthem of praise. Voice ranges com- 
fortable, with only an occasional division 
within each part. A choice a cappella 
anthem for Sunday morning requiring the 
theme of thanks or praise. 

RING YE JOY BELLS. Lillian Dur- 
ocher. No. 16.512. SATB. 20c. A simple 
setting for Easter employing four-part 
chorus with youth choir. For the most 
part the youth choir sings in unison with 
soprano. There is nothing here unique 
or much to commend it. The music is 
tired and trite. 

SEND FORTH THY SPIRIT. Schuetky- 
Scott. No. 16.317. SATB. 20¢. Alfred 
Scott has here adapted the — straight- 
iorward) setting of “Emitte — spiritum 
tuum” in such a way that only about one- 
half ef the anthem is actually four part. 
The softer passages he gives to TB or 
SAT, perhaps to add contrast by the ad- 
vantage of the differing colors of these 
voice groupings. This reviewer finds it 
less effective than the more common 
straight-forward setting. (Note: _ first 
chord of measure 31 demands an E natu- 
ral in soprano). 

STEAL AWAY. Spiritual-Walton. No. 
13.228. SATB. 20c. A familiar spiritual 
in a workable SATB setting with piano 
accompaniment. The chordal accompani- 
ment will serve to add brilliance for the 
SATB group unable to venture an a 
cappella version. Comfortable ranges for 
all parts, and the whole quite easy. 

EASTER BELLS. Lillian Durocher. 
No. 16,112. SAB. 20e. An SAB anthem 
combining the talents of a two-part youth 
chorus. Much use of thirds and sixths 
in the two-part voicing. No great addi- 
tion musically, but may serve as a vehicle 
for making use of combined choirs. 


Micneiil Musie Publishers, 
Inc. 19 

Baldwin Piano Company, The 21 

Church Music Institute 24 

Etts, May 24 

Gerry, Arthur 24 

Grade-O-Graph Company .... 24 

Handy-Folio Music Co. 8 

Hruby Lesson Record Co. .... 24 

Lutton Music Personnel Service £ 

Mills Music, Ine. 

Musie Edueators National Con- 
ference 

Rocky Ridge Music Center... . 

Saint Louis Institute of Music : 

Sherwood Music School 

Steinway & Sons 

Robert Whitford Musie Eduea- 


tion Bureau 


M. Witmark & Sons 
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Directory of Officers of State Associations Affiliated with MTNA 


ALABAMA: 


President—Eleanor Abercrombie, 800 Farley Bldg., Birming- 
ham 

Vice-President—H. L. LeBaron, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo 

Vice-President—Mrs. Felix Gunter, 506 E. 19th St., Jasper 

Secretary—Claudia Faulk, Box 2, Selma 

Treasurer—Paz Plecher, Box 383, Birmingham 


ARIZONA: 


President—Mrs. Nadine Dresskell, Arizona State College, 
Tempe 

Vice-President—Margaret Talbert Thorpe, 1918 E. Cooper, 
Tucson 

Secretary—Beatrice Searles, 2607 N. 21st St., Phoenix 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jeannette Klein, P. O. Box 748, Morenci 


ARKANSAS: 


President—Kenneth R. Osborne, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. H. Houston, Benton 

Vice-President—Ashley Coffman, Hendrix College, Conway 

Secretary—Florence Dean, 911 North Denver, Russellville 

Treasurer—Marx J. Pales, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville 


COLORDO: 


President—Miss Elizabeth Aydlette, 842 So. Franklin St., 
Denver 

Ist Vice-President—Mr. William Race, Colorado Woman's 
College, Denver 

2nd Vice-President—Ada Bloedorn, 1419 Elizabeth St.. Den- 
ver 

3rd Vice-President—Robert Mareck, Western State College, 
Gunnison 

Secretary—Dorothea Seeman, 3119 W. Denver Place, Denver 

Treasurer—Hervey Klusmire, Nucla, Colo. 


DELAWARE: 


President—Mrs. Florence Hastings, 1311 Washington St., 
Wilmington 

Vice-President—Mrs. Margaret Stambaugh, Henlopen Acres, 
Rehoboth Beach 

Secretary—Earle C. Hughes, 214 W. 9th St., Wilmington 

Treasurer—Josephine Pino, 2004 Faulk Rd., Wilmington 


FLORIDA: 


President—Mrs. Merle Sargent, 1255 S.W. lith Terrace, 
iMami 45 

Ist Vice-President—Mr. Owen F. Sellers, F.S.U.. School of 
Music. Tallahassee 

2nd Vice-President—Mr. A. A. Beecher, University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville 

3rd Vice-President—Dr. Claude M. Almand, Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Carrell Johnson, 918 S. 
Orleans Avenue, Tampa 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Peggy Neighbors, 1310 Lis- 
bon Ave., Coral Gables 

Treasurer—Mrs, E. W. Sellars, 1408 S. Barraneas Ave., War- 
rington 


GEORGIA: 


President—-Michael McDowell, Agnes Scott College, Decatur 

Vice-President—Mildred Harding, 433 W. Howard Ave.. 
Decatur 

Secretary—Walter Westafer, Demarest 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. H. Perry, 418 Society Ave., Albany 


ILLINOIS: 


President—Duane Branigan, Director of School of Music, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ilinois 

Vice-President—Northern Region, Francis Crowley, 1131 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13 

Vice-President—Cent. Region, Carl Neumeyer, Ill. Wesleyan 
Univ., Bloomington 

Vice-President—South. Region, Mrs. Ruth Tarman, Martins- 
ville 

Financial Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Anderson, 927 Mannheim 
Rd., Westchester 

Treasurer—Leona Hay Stroupe, 810 S. Clinton, Oak Park 

Recording Secretary—Francis Valentin, 3915 N. Leavitt St., 
Chicago 15 


INDIANA: 


President—Kenneth Umfleet, 718 Broadway, Vincennes 

Vice-President—Dr. Carl Nelson, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie 

Vice-President—Joseph Garton, R.R. 2, Bloomington 

Vice-President—Sidney Foster, Indiana University Bloom- 
ington 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Leonard Land, 5 E. Pine 

Street, Knightstown 
Recording Secretary—Amy West, Clayton 
Treasurer—Vivian Humphreys, 259 Fourth St., Linton 


IOWA: 


President—Myrtle Stewart, 5414 Ingersol, Des Moines 

Vice-President—Dr. Edwin Liemohn, Wartburg College, 
Waverly 

Secretary-Treasurer—Olive L. Barker, Towa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 


KANSAS: 


President—Thomas Gorton, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Vice-President—Robert M. Taylor, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Secretary-Treasurer—Edgar Kerr, Ottawa University, Ottawa 


KENTUCKY: 


President—Miss Jane Campbell, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Eva Green Noel, Harlan 

2nd Vice-President—Miss Lillian Watters, 1300 Olive Blvd., 
Murray 

Secretary—Mrs. Blanche Seevers, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 

Treasurer—Mr. Ford Montgomery, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


LOUISIANA: 


President—Miss Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

Vice-President—Mr. Sherrod Towns, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches 

Secretary—Mr. Louis Brewer, 2023 Stanton, Lake Charles 

Treasurer—Mrs. Ronald Stetzel, College Station, Hammond 


MICHIGAN: 


President—Mr. Olaf Steg, Central Mich. College of Ed., Mt. 
Pleasant 

Vice-President—Mrs. Olive Parks, 22 W. Kingman Ave., 
Battle Creek 

J ———— Albert Fillmore, 111 Highland, Highland 
ark 

Secretary—Mrs. Portia Thede, 311 Haley, Midland 

Treasurer—Marion E. McArtor, 701 Indianela. Ann Arbor 


(Continued on fourth cove 





MINNESOTA: 


President—Mrs. Dora’ L. Gosso, 216 Arundel St.. St. Paul 

1st Vice-President and Treasurer—Mrs. Marie Holland Smith, 
Minneapolis College of Music, Minneapolis 

2nd Vice-President—Myrtle Weed, 222 Kellogg Blvd.. St. 
», 

3rd Vice-President—Margaret Berg, Northside Music, Lowry 
at Emerson® North, Minne apolis 

ae am. MacPhail, Jr... MacPhail College of Mu- 


wer Mitel 


MISSISSIPPI: 


President—Mark Hoffman, Music Dept., Univ. of Mississippi, 
University 

Vice-President—Roger P. Phelps, Music Dept., Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg 

Secretary-Treasurer—Parks Grant, Music Dept... Univ. of 
Mississippi, University 


MISSOURI: 


_ President—Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City 10 
Vice-President—Mabelle Holding Echols, 4201 Flad Ave.. Si. 
Louis 20 
Secretary-Treasurer—Theresa Sale, 6035 Shulte Ave. St. 
Louis 20 


MONTANA: 


President—Helen LaVelle, 700 W. Galena, Butte 

Vice-President—Jean Crockett, Chinook 

Secretary—Louise Colvin, 21 So. Montana, Butte 

Treasurer—Florence Friedlund, 624 4th Avenue North. 
Glasgow 


NEBRASKA: 


President—James B. Peterson, University of Omaha, Omaha 

Vice-President—Wm. Randal Boehle, Nebraska State Col- 
lege, Chadron 

Secretary—Mrs. Shirley Shaffer, 1226 No. Kansas Ave.. 
Seetings 

Treasurer—Grace Finch, 1035 Se. 17th Street, Lincoln 


NEW MEXICO: 


President—Mrs. Fred Daniels, 624 La Cruces Ave... Las 
Cruces 

Vice-President—Dr. Hugh Miller, U. of N.M., Albuquerque 

Secretary—Carl Jacobs, New Mex. A. & M. College, Las 
Cruces 

Treasurer—Charles E. Brown, Randolph Sch. of Mus., Al- 
buquerque 


OHIO: 


President—Mrs. Margaret B. Hall, 711 Highland Ave., Mans- 
field 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Estelle Ruth, 227 FE. 
Ave., Akron 1 

2nd Vice-President—Florence Nusly, 1315 Cleveland Ave., 
N.W., Canton 3 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer—John-O. Samuel, 21352 Ends- 
ley Ave., Rocky River 16 


Archw ood 


OKLAHOMA: 


President—Lemuel Childers, 2142 South Cincinnati Ave., 
Tulsa 

Ist Vice-President—Mary Lualu Shoe, 315 Eastside Blv1.. 
Muskogee 

2nd Vice-President—Clair McGavern, Oklahoma Baptist CU ni- 
versity, Shawnee 

3rd Vice-President—Carlos Moseley, Head, School of Music, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 

4th Vice-President—Wendell Ralston, Central State College, 
Edmond 


Secretary—Mrytle Merrill, Southeastern State 
Durant 


Treasurer—Julia B. Hunt, Box 344, Kaw City, Oklahoma 


College, 


OREGON: 


President—Stacey L. Green, School of Music, Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mae 

Portland 
Secretary—Mrs. Esther Cleveland, 90 Butte Lane, Eugene 
Treasurer—Lural Burggraf, 329 Ellsworth, Albany 


C. Shipman, 3425 N.E. 19th Ave., 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


President—Dallmeyer Russell, 131 Bellefield) Ave.. Pitts- 
burgh 13 

Ist Vice-President—Elizabeth P. Shields, 4141 West School 
Lane, Philadelphia 14 

2nd Vice-President—Grace Tower, 1422 Wightman St., Squir- 
rel Hill, Pittsburgh 

Recording Secretary—Karl Truxel, 635 Smithfield St.. Pitts- 
burgh 22 

Corresponding Secretary—Stanley Sprenger, 252 S. Van Pelt 
‘t., Philadelphia 

Treasurer—Mrs. Arzella Huntsberger, 1110 Center St.. Pitts- 
burgh 21 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


President—Usher Abell, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million 

Vice-President—J. Earl Lee, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. Laiten Weed, Yankton College, 


Yankton 
TENNESSEE: 


President—Phil Howard, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 

Vice-President—Vernon H. Taylor, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

Secretary—Elizabeth Wall, Belmont College, Nashville 

Treasurer—Alfred L. Sehmied, The Univ. of Tennessee, 


Knoxville 
TEXAS: 

President—Dr. Roy J. Johnson, 2105 Bridle Path, Austin 

Ist } ice President—Dr. T. Smith MeCorkle, Texas Christian 
Univ.. Ft. Worth 

2nd Vice-President—Dr. Marjorie Walthall, 417 Maverick, 
San Antonio 

Secretary-T reasurer— Rachel Kent, 2310 Calder, Beaumont 


WASHINGTON: 


President—Joun T. Moore, 8254 ith Ave., N.E., Seattle 
Ist Vice-President—Leonard Jacobsen, 3010 N. 25th, Tacoma 


2nd Vice-President—Dorothy Sinnitt, 2207 Manito Blvd. 
Spokane 

Secretary—Helena Smith, 1712 W. 6th Street, Aberdeen 

Treasurer—Mrs. Vance Thompson, 3030 West Viewmont 
Way, Seattle 99 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


President—Gordon Smith, 3120 Lee Street, Silver Springs, 
Maryland 


WISCONSIN: 


President—kKenneth Byler, Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Appleton 

Vice-President—Le Roy Umbs, Wisconsin College of Music, 
Milwaukee 

Secretary—Robert Monschein, University of Wisconsin 
School of Music, Madison 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. W. Richards, 411 65th Street, Kenosha 








